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REVIEWS OF NEW EHOOES. 
ENGLAND AT CLOSE OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


letters of William IIT. and Louis XIV., and of 
their Ministers, 1697 to 1700. Edited by Paul 

Grimblot, 2 vols. 8vo. Longmans. 

To a French litterateur do we owe this contribution 
to our history during a period of great national and 
political interest. From the peace of Ryswick to the 
accession of Philip V. of Spain, the domestic affairs 
and foreign negotiations of England have been de- 
clared by Lord Chesterfield and others to possess 
peculiar claims to notice; and it is therefore the 
more gratifying to have fresh and faithful gleams of 
light thus thrown upon them; correcting mistakes 
in Burnet, Kennet, Tindal, Ralph, Somerville, and 
the more recent continuator of Sir James Mackintosh, 
and filling up the meagre details of Torcy and the 
Duke of Saint Simon, (see Preface.) The Spanish 
succession was in those days, as in ours, a most im- 
portant event, and pregnant with mighty conse- 
quences; and much of the correspondence on that 
subject is of awalwable character. The work, how- 
ever, commences with letters between Lonis XIV. 
and Marshal Boufflers and others relating to the war, 
which we shall (for the present at least) overpass, 
having seant time to give needful and mature con- 
sideration to a production -of this class, and being 
able to do little more than introduce it to our readers. 
In doing so, the editor will save us some trouble; 
for he observes : 

“*The letters of William,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘ pub- 
lished in the Hardwicke State Papers, are both the 
most authentic and the most satisfactory explanation 
of his policy, during the three momentous years that 
closed the seventeenth century. But to me they 
appeared very unsatisfactory. I have completed and 
revised them; and it will be found, moreover, that, 
when fitted into the various correspondence which 
illustrates and elucidates their meaning, they acquire 
avalue they were far from having in an isolated form. 

“William ILf., distinguished as he was, wielded 
the sword much better than the pen. His style harsh, 
intricate, and fettered either by the rudeness of his 
mother tongue, or by his want of practice when ‘he 
wote in French, is in general without force and 
perspicuity. His thoughts have difficulty in finding 
utterance ; and, instead of revealing themselves, they 
must be guessed at. His letters, and especially those 
uldressed to the Pensionary Hensius, which indicate 
only from time to time his opinion on the events of 
the day, have no literary value: they form simply 
materials for history; but in this respect they are of 
great importance. They lose throughout by the side 
of the grand, brilliant, and glowing style of the de- 
spaiches of Louis XIV. It is the imposing grandeur 
of Versailles in contrast with the meaner edifices of 
Kensington and Loo. In reading these lengthened 
despatches, with their flowing periods, elaborate ex- 
Positions, and inexhaustible meaning, we are involun- 
tarily reminded of B t It must not be thought 
that these State Papers were the composition of a 
secretary. Written by Torcy from notes taken in 
council, and carefully corrected by Louis XIV. as 
they were read to him, they -bear the mark of his 
singular genius for grandeur and éclat.” 

The original Letters have been obtained from the 
War and Foreign Offices in Paris, from the muni- 
ment chest of the Duke of Portland at Welbeck 
(tending much to exalt the character of his ancestor 
the Earl of Portland, the favourite of William), and 

Some other sources ; and some of them appear 

‘o have been translated for the use of the late Sir: 

James Mackintosh, whose son has liberally contri- 
Enlarged 148.) 








buted them to M. Grimblot. As specimens of them, 
we can this week only submit the following selection: 
“ William IIT. to the Pensionary Heinsius. 
“Kensington, +> January, 1698. 

“On Tuesday, while I was engaged in writing to 
you, a fire broke out in Whitehall, and reduced the 
principal portion of the Palace to ashes. ‘This loss 
would be greater to any other person than to me, 
because I could not reside there. However, the loss 
is considerable; but there is no remedy, and we have 
nothing left but to pray to God to preserve us in 
future from such accidents. 

“T believe that the Honse of Commons will again 
deliberate to-morrow on the disbanding of the troops. 


“ William III. to the Earl of Portland. 
“Kensington, January 10-20, 1698. 

“T send you herewith the letter for the Dauphin. 
I am much vexed that the wind and weather are still 
contrary; God grant that they may change by the 
day after to-morrow, and that you may have a favour- 
able passage. I assure you that I am more affected 
by your departure than you can conceive, and if you 
felt as much pain on leaving me, as I did on witness- 
ing your departure, I should be quite satisfied, and I 
might then hope that you would no longer doubt the 
solemn oath which I have pledged to you. This is 
unquestionably the truest word I ever uttered in my 
life, and death alone can make me change my feel- 
ings.* 

“ William IIT. to the Earl of Portland, 
“ Kensington, February 1-11, 1698. 

“T can no longer defer writing to you, though I 
have received no letters from you since your arrival 
in Paris. I am momentarily in expectation of them, 
as I am very desirous to know the reason why I have 
received no news from you, for I am convinced that 
you have written, as I well know your habitual punc- 
tuality. 

“T have nothing to communicate to you at present 
from this place. You will learn what passes in 
Parliament from others, and from the newspapers. 
There is nothing particular to tell you, nor can I 
offer an opinion as to when the session may termi- 
nate, or in what manner. You know this country 
well enough to be aware that nothing can be judged 
of till the end. I am greatly astonished that the Duke 
of St. Albans has not yet returned. He must be 
amusing himself where he is. This is all I have to 
say at present, and that I am yours very affectionately.” 

In another letter the King writes,— 

“T am very curious to know what you think of the 
manners and bustle of the country where you now 
are, and which must be so different from those where 
you are accustomed to live. I dare say you will soon 
follow the chase, and visit the gardens, of both of 
which you know I am very fond. 





* “Tt is almost impossible to show the precise point to 
which these remarkable words of King William relate. 
They are doubtless an allusion tothe Earl of Portland’s 
jealousy of the king's daily increasing favour for Lord Albe- 
marle. Arnold Jost Keppel was the son of Pellant, Lord of 
Keppel, one of the most ancient and eminent families among 
the nobility of Guelderland, by adaughter of Opdam, one of 
the chief lords of the states of Holland. He was born in 
1670, and attended King William into England, being page 
of honour ; and as he rose rapidly to the highest degree of 
favour, ‘ the highest,’ says Burnet, ‘that any person had ever 

about the king,’ he was soon made one of the grooms 

of his bed-chamber and master of the robes, and, in Feb- 
ruary, 1697, created Baron Ashford, Viscount Bury, and 
Earl of Albemarle. ‘By a quick and unaccountable pro- 
gress,’ adds Burnet, ‘he seemed to have engrossed the royal 
favour so entirely, that he disposed of everything that was 
in the king’s power. The Earl of Portland observed the 
pee of this favour with great uneasiness; they grew to 
not only Oey gama as all rivals for favour must needs 

ate ani 


be, but to oppose one another in everything.’” 





“Tt is surprising, that in a country so liable to 
changes, as you well know, there is nothing new to 
communicate to you.” 

And the ambassador’s* first despatch, which has 
been preserved, is a striking one,— 


“ Paris, February 16, 1698. 

“ Since the letter which I had the honour to write 
to your Majesty by the Duke of St. Albans, the 
Marshal Boufflers has taken an opportunity of speak- 
ing to me of the surprise and indignation which I 
had expressed, rather publicly, at seeing the Duke of 
Berwick, &c. at Versailles ; on which occasion 1 had 
said that the blood boiled in my veins at their ap- 
proach, and that I hoped there was no intention of 
accustoming me to see the assassins of the king my 
master. He attempted to soften this in a way which 
led me to infer that my words had been reported, and 
that he spoke to me by command. For this reason I 
leemed it y to state still more fully what I 
thought of the residence of King James in France, 
and of their tolerating and maintaining in this country 
villains who had attempted your life; which was not 
conformable with what we had agreed upon, nor with 
what the King had done me the honour to express to 
me. He replied that I could not say that he had 
pledged the word of the king his master to oblige 
King James to quit. his kingdom, and that I was too 
honest a man, and too much his friend to urge him 
so far as to say anything of the kind. Upon this 
I told him that I had not been able to require this 
promise of him, since he was not in a condition to 
give it me on the spot, and 1 repeated the conversa- 
tion which we had had on the subject word for word, 
and I assured him that I was sufficiently his friend 
not to speak of it to any person, without necessity, if 
it gave him pain, but that I found myself compelled 
todo so. I begged him to believe that I had the 
interest and the service of the king my master more 
at heart than all my friends put together, and that in 
a case like this, I would say so to the Most Christian 
King himself, in his presence, that he might be a 
witness that I added nothing of my own.” 

His Lordship also describes a subsequent interview 
with Marshal Villeroy, as follows :— 

“ Soon after, Marshal Villeroy came to me and en- 
tered on the same subject, to which I replied in 
somewhat similar terms, and remarked that he was 
too well informed of all the particulars not to have 
received instructions, a circumstance which obliged 
me to speak to him in the same tone, and not to 
leave him the slightest hope that I could at all give 
way, or change my sentiments. As his address is 
highly polished, he spoke to me in a very mild and 
insinuating manner. He told me that the motive 
which influenced the King was that of compassion 
and pity, which must also touch your Majesty's 
heart ; that if there were persons who were suspected 
of such enormous crimes as assassination, this bad 
not appeared clear, and that the King ought to be in- 
formed of it, for that certainly he would not tolerate 
them; that the Duke of Berwick had come over in 
consequence of the affair of the invasion, and that Sir 
George Barclay was paid off with his company, 

“1 told him that time had sufficiently shown that 
your Majesty had had more compassion and pity on 
all occasions than could have been expected; that 
you had especially proved it in this case, by consent- 
ing, without any obligation, to grant so large a sum 
for the support of King James, after what he had seen 
so often done—to attempt your life; and that I was 
greatly surprised at his saying, ‘ if there were per- 








* It will be remembered that Prior was secretary to this 
embassy, 
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sons who might be suspected of assassination,’ for 
that it was a matter too clearly proved to all the 
world for any one to question it; that many persons 
had been executed for this erime who had not only 
confessed it before their death, but who had even had 
the audacity and inveterate malice to maintain that 
they did not repent of it.” 

Next morning he has an audience with the King, 
and thus reports it :— 

“I repaired this morning to Versailles and saw the 
King. In order the better to inform your Majesty of 
what I said, I send you annexed the contents. 

“ After I had done speaking, the King said that he 
could not imagine why I required that he should 
oblige King James to withdraw—that he was his near 
relation ; that he was affected by his misfortunes; 
that he had assisted him so long, that, in honour, he 
could not send him away; he added that Marshal 
Boufflers had positively declared the same thing in 
our conferences, and that upon this I had desisted 
from my demand; and that we ought to be satisfied 
with his word of honour that he would not assist 
him, and would sincerely preserve the peace. 

“I replied that he had no cause to be touched with 
compassion for the withdrawal of King James, since 
your Majesty had engaged to give him, or the Queen, 
his wife, about 50,000/. per annum, in order that he 
might live elsewhere, and that if he refused to with- 
draw on these terms, it could only be in the hope of 
employing this money to excite disturbances, or in 
some more nefarious project ; that your Majesty ex- 
pected this withdrawal as a thing agreed upon, since 
the only reason why I had not continued to insist 
on having this point inserted in a clause of the 
peace, was consideration for his Most Christian 
Majesty, and that your Majesty had been anxious 
not to exact from him a thing which migh‘ be dis- 
agreeable; but that I had positively declared that 
unless King James withdrew, the peace could not be 
lasting. 

“T reminded him that, in the first instance, after 


the conversation, he had asked me whither you 
wished the King to withdraw, to which I had replied, 
‘Rome or Modena,’ upon which he inquired whether 
Avignon might not be a suitable place ? to which I 


consented. I said that whatever confidence your Ma- 
jesty might place in the word of his Most Christian 
Majesty, you could not rely upon what did not de- 
pend upon lim; as, forinstance, as to what seditious 
Pp in England might undertake. Moreover the 
English nation would be in a state of perpetual dis- 
trust respecting the continuance of the peace, and 
that, from the manner in which the Govermnent was 
constituted, the Parliament would not be induced to 
do what was necessary to ensure its continuance, and 
that the principal means to effect this object was the 
withdrawal of King James. To all this the King 
replied that he would absolutely never take the step 
of obliging King James to withdraw. 

“Afver this I reminded his Most Christian Ma- 
jesty that he had not given me any reply to the second 
point upon which I had had the honour of speaking 
to him, namely, that of the assassins. He said that 
he did not know them; nor was he aware that there 
were any here: and that, besides, he was not per- 
fectly acquainted with this affair. I replied that I 
could well believe that his Majesty did not know any 
people of this kind, at least in the character of assas- 
sins ; and, that if he were willing to be informed of 
the persons and the facts, he had only to let me know 
in what authentic form he wished me to acquaint him 
of it, and that I engaged to do so to his satisfaction, 
before any steps were taken against these individuals. 
I named to him the principal persons mentioned in 
the proclamation.* He answered that the Duke of 
Berwick could not have been in England, except on 
account of the invasion; that Sir George Barclay 





was paid off with his company, and that he did not 
even know where he was; that as for Harrison, he 
had never heard of him, although I told him that he 
had been prior of an English convent here ; with re- 
gard to Birkenhead, his Majesty said that he had never 
been employed, except to carry letters. After a short 
pause, he observed that it was useless to say anything 
more on the subject, since he could make no other 
reply to either of the points than those which he had 
already given, Upon this I withdrew. 

“1 must remark to your Majesty, that the Most 
Christian King spoke to me this time in a mach 
colder tone than at my first audience. From the ac- 
count which I have given of what passed, your Ma- 
jesty may judge of the state of things, and give me 
instructions respecting what I am to do in future ; 
these I very humbly beg you to favour me with. 

“T again saw the Duke of Berwick at Versailles 
this morning; Lord Middleton was also there.” 

King William’s reply is much to the purpose in 
trying to close this struggle for the expulsion of King 
James and his adherents. He writes,— 

“T was no more surprised than you at the reply 
which you received from the King, in regard to 
making King James withdraw from his dominions, 
and you could expect no other, after what Marshals 
Villeroy ond Boufflers had said. You will also re- 
collect that, before your departure, I often told you, 
that, considering the nature of matters here, I did 
not think that this point would be conceded. It 
would have been more desirable if you had received 
such a refusal at the close of your negotiation rather 
than at the commencement, for it may cause you a 
good deal of embarrassmegt throughout, and especially 
in regard to the most important point of all, the 
Spanish Succession. In my opinion, you can take 
no other course in the present business, than not to 
speak any more about it, nor to bring it forward 
directly, but as opportunity offers, in an underhand 
way, and when they speak to you about regulating 
the pension of Queen Maria, to decline entering upon 
that subject, and to say that you have received in- 
structions not to negotiate on this point, until it 
shall be known where they intend to reside. With 
regard to the conspirators, a precise statement of this 
affair shall be transmitted to you in the course of a 
few days. It does not appear to me that there is any 
proof that the Dukes of Berwick and Birkenhead were 
implicated in it, but, to all appearance, they were 
cognisant of it.” 

We may add,—* ‘ Madame Maintenon would never 
see Lord Portland; which was looked upon as a bad 
sign of the French intention towards King William 
and his government.—Note of Lord Hardwicke to 
Burnet's History.” 

And the earl having, as instructed by his master, 
lowered his coarse and dictatorial demands, writes,— 

“Since I have adopted the present tone, I observe 
that people are more eager to show me civilities than 
they were before these rumours were first circulated, 
although they never wholly omitted them. I have 
been told that the King has given orders that these 
courtesies should be shown me, and I confess, Sire, 
that it is impossible for any man who arrives suddenly 
at this court to know exactly where he is; and your 
Majesty was right in saying that it is very different 
from what I have ever seen, or to what I have been 
accustomed to, or to what my humour inclines. How- 
ever, I shall do my best to endeavour to gain some 
little knowledge of it, in order to serve you, and to 
give you an account of it; this I hope to be able to 
do by personal and habitual intercourse with in- 
dividuals with whom I may become acquainted; but 
it is quite impracticable before time shall have afforded 
opportunity to acquire the confidence of those who 
compose the court; sincerity is as rare here as else- 
where, and those who make the greatest show of 





* “King William, on Feb. 22, 1696, 5 published @ proclama- 
tion, ‘ to ver, take, and apprehend James, Duke of Ber- 
Barclay,’ ant twenty-six other individuals 
of less note, ‘as wicked and traitorous persons, who had 
entered into a horrid and detestable conspiracy to assassi- 
nate and murder his Majesty’s sacred person,’ with a 
promise of 1000/. reward for every offender that shouldbe 
taken and brought to justice.” 





d and frankness are often the very persons 
who have the least. 

“I shall give your Majesty an account of all by 
word of mouth, when I shall be so happy as to see 
you again.” 

We have now only to subjoin a few miscellaneous 
gleanings ;— 





“Tam much concerned to hear all your Majesty 
tells me relative to matters in England; but the 
weather is changeable. After rain, comes sunshine, 
Since my Lord Sunderland is out of the world, anj 
his enemies say no more of him than his friends, 
your Majesty will now perhaps have greater ease jy 
doing what you formerly intended, than you coulj 
before. 

“ After all this, I must give your Majesty som 
account of the gardens, the houses, and the chase, 
Owing to the wretched weather, I bave not been jp 
a hurry to see the former, for everything looks deaj 
and dirty, and the fountains are not playing, in cop. 
sequence of the long frost, which has hindered t\, 
machines from drawing water to fill the reservoirs, 
The orange trees at Versailles are extremely larg 
and fine, and very numerous; the stems are lofiy 
and beautiful, but the crowns are not like those og 
Honsleerdick, and those of Trianon are of litt) 
account in comparison with the others. It is exin. 
ordinary that I have not seen any fruit trees in th 
environs, and I have been obliged to send to Orleans 
to get some that I wanted. Of all the thousands of 
flowers, of which your Majesty has heard that all the 
parterres were so full at all seasons, I have not see 
a single one, not even a snowdrop; and the gardens 
are by no means as neat in winter as ours, nothing 
is done to them. 

“ The wolf-hunt, which I did not see till yester. 
ay, surprised me, for I believed it to be coarsed, 
requiring great swiftness, and of long duration, 
whereas it is neither the one nor the other. The 
wolf we gave chase to was not above a year old. The 
country was the most detestable in the environs. We 
took him fairly in less than two hours, thoughthe 
dogs are far from being so swift as your Majesty’ 
stag-hounds. They hunt along the road and the 
avenues of the forest, as in England, in an enclose 
country. Mapame never lost her way, and did no 
leave the side of the Dauphin. Your Majesty ma 
judge what difficulty I had in keeping up with them. 

“The Chevalier de Lorraine, who is a great spors- 
man, keeps his pack in good order. His hounds ar 
all English; those of the Dauphin are half English 
and half French. 

“Living here is extremely expensive, especially 
during Lent. Horses cost three times as much asin 
Holland.” 

At various dates, King William writes,— 

“Such is the temper which at present prevails 
here ; nothing in the world is thought of but hor 
one party may injure the other, and court populi 
favour for the elections of the new Parliament, which 
does more harm than can be imagined, _ I daily dis 
cover more and more of the intrigues which wer 
carried on before your departure, the particulars of 
which will astonish you, but which I cannot con- 
municate to you till your return.” 

“As I lately mentioned my health, I must nov 
tell you that it is as good as usual; and, as the five 
weather now begins to set in, I shall be able to be 
more in the open air, and take exercise. I have bee 
three weeks together without going down stairs, | 
cannot conceal from you that I have never been more 
vexed and melancholy in all my life than I am now. 

The public etiquette for the entrée of the embassy 
is a monstrously difficult matter to arrange ; but we 
must now break off. 





LIFE IN MANCHESTER. 


Mary Barton: a Tale of Manchester Life. 2 vols 
Chapman and Hall. 
Tue series of original works, of which this is the 
latest example, has been justly received by the public 
with well-deserved popularity. The Old Men's Tales, 
and their companions, displayed variety, foree, and 
talent in construction, execution, and purpose; but 
we are inclined to place Mary Barton foremost in the 
class to which it belongs, as a vivid and complete 
picture of a state of society hitherto only known by 
seraps,.and yet possessing an interest and importance 
hardly second to any other in the British empire. It 
is the true picture of the condition of al} ranks in the 
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manofacturing capital, Manchester, from the life and 
to the life. 

There is no invention in these volumes, though 
circumstances may have been connected together for 
the sake of a story to bring out the characters; and 
a deeply touching story it is: but there is so strong 
an impress of individuality upon them, and reality 
upon the whole, that the colouring of the piece is 
lost in the contemplation of its nature in conduct 
and effects. Mary Barton is finely drawn, but not 
so distinetly apart from usual heroines as to strike 
the mind in the way it is struck by her companion, 
the sweet-voiced Margaret; her grandfather, Job 
Legh, @ pure philosopher, and man of science in 
the humblest walk of life (and the type of a number 
of Manchester mechanics); Alice Wilson, a herb- 
collector, nurse, and doctress; and Jem Wilson 
the redoubted hero of the drama. Besides these, all 
the other more prominent characters are singularly 
well depicted. The rich manufacturer, Carson, his 
wife, and his dashing son and daughters; John Bar- 
ton, the father of Mary; Mrs. Wilson, the mother of 
Jem; Miss Simmonds, the milliner; Sarah Lead- 
bitter, the gossip; Will Wilson, the sailor; the vain 
and fallen Esther; arf, in short, even the persons 
most incidentally noticed, are all handled with a skill 
and acuteness which shows no ordinary degree of 
observation. A sprinkling of the Lancashire dialect, 
and good local descriptions, tend to give a still greater 
completeness to this able performance. In all, we 
have a capital panorama of Manchester; and Asmo- 
deus himself could not give us a more perfect insight 
into the homes and habits of its busy population. 
To the rest of the world, and even to many an in- 
dweller in that place, much that is entirely new will 
tefonnd in these volumes. The design is laid down 
by the author, who (lackily for intelligent readers) 
says,— 
“T bethought me how deep might be the romance 
in the lives of some of those who elbowed me daily 
inthe busy streets of the town in which I resided. 
Thad always felt a deep sympathy with the care-worn 
mien, who looked as if doomed to struggle through 
their lives in strange alternations between work and 
want; tossed to and fro by circumstances apparently 
ineven a greater degree than other men. A little 
manifestation of this sympathy, and a little attention 
to the expression of feelings on the part of some of 
the work-people with whom I was acquainted, had 
laid open to me the hearts of one or two of the more 
thoughtfol among them; I saw that they were sore 
and irritable against the rich, the even tenour of 
Whose Seemingly happy lives appeared to increase the 
anguish caused by the lottery-like nature of their 
own, Whether the bitter complaints made by them, 
of the neglect which they experienced from the 
prosperous — especially from the masters whose 
fortunes they had helped to build up—were well- 
founded or no, it is not for me to judge. It is enough 
to say, that this belief of the injustice and unkind- 
ness Which they endure from their fellow-creatures, 
taints what might be resignation to God’s will, and 
turns if to revenge in too many of the poor unedu- 
tated factory-workers of Manchester. 

“The more I reflected on this unhappy state of 
things’ between those so bound to each other by 
common interests, as the employers and the employed 
must ever be, the more anxious I became to give 
some-ntterance-to-the agony which, from time to 
time, convulses this dumb people; the agony of suffer- 
ing without the sympathy of the happy, or of errone- 
ously believing that such is the case. If it be an 
tor, that the woes, which come with ever-return- 
ing tide-like flood to overwhelm the workmen in our 
Tanufactnring towns, pass unregarded by all but the 
sufferers, it is, at any rate, an error so bitter in its 
Consequences to all parties, that whatever public 
effort can do in the way of legislation, or private 
effort in the way of merciful deeds, or helpless love 
ih the way of “widow’s mites,’ should be done, and 
that ‘speedily, to disabuse the work-people of so 
niserable misapprehension. At present they seem to 
me to be left in a state wherein lamentations and 

are thrown aside as useless, but in which the 





lips are compressed for curses, and the hands clenched 
and ready to smite. 

“TI know nothing of Political Economy, or the 
theories of trade. I have tried to write truthfully; 
and if my accounts agree or clash with any system, 
the agreement or disagreement is unintentional. 

“To myself, the idea which I have formed of the 
state of feeling among too many of the factory-people 
in Manchester, and which I endeavoured to represent 
in this tale, (completed above a year ago,) has re- 
ceived some confirmation from the events which have 
so recently occurred among a similar class on the 
Continent.” 

The.book opens charmingly, and we quote the more 
readily from such passages, in order to illustrate the 
talents without betraying the storied secrets of the 
author,— 

“There are some fields near Manchester, well 
known to the inhabitants as ‘Green Heys Fields,’ 
through which runs a public foot-path to a little 
village about two miles distant. In spite of these 
fields being flat and low—nay, in spite of the want 
of wood, (the great and usual recommendation of 
level tracts of land,) there is a charm about them 
which strikes even the inhabitant of a mountainous 
district, who sees and feels the effect of contrast in 
these common-place but thoroughly rural fields, with 
the busy, bustling manufacturing town, he left but 
half an hour ago. Here and there an old black and 
white farm-house, with its rambling out-buildings, 
speaks of other times and other occupations than 
those which now absorb the population of the neigh- 
bourhood. Here in their seasons may be seen the 
country business of hay-making, ploughing, &c., 
which are such pleasant mysteries for townspeople 
to watch; and here the artisan, deafened with noise 
of tongues and engines, may come to listen awhile 
to the delicious sounds of rural life; the lowing of 
cattle, the milk-maids’ call, the clatter and cackle of 
poultry in the old farm-yards. You cannot wonder, 
then, that these fields are popular places of resort at 
every holiday time; and you would not wonder, if 
you could see, or I properly describe, the charm of 
one particular stile, that it should be, on such occa- 
sions, a crowded halting-place. Close by it is a deep, 
clear pond, reflecting in its dark green depths the 
shadowy trees that bend over it to exclude the sun. 
The only place where its banks are shelving is on 
the side next to a rambling farm-yard, belonging to 
one of those old-world, gabled, black and white 
houses I named above, overlooking the field through 
which the public foot-path leads. The porch of this 
farm-house is covered by a rose-tree; and the little 
garden surrounding it is crowded with a medley of 
old-fashioned herbs and flowers, planted long ago, 
when the garden was the only druggist’s shop within 
reach, and allowed to grow in scrambling and wild 
luxuriance—roses, lavender, sage, balm, (for tea,) 
rosemary, pinks and wallflowers, onions and jessa- 
mine, in most republican and indiscriminate order. 
This farm-house and garden are within a hundred 
yards of the stile of which J spoke, leading from the 
large pasture field into a smaller one, divided by a 
hedge of hawthorn and black-thorn; and near this 
stile, on the further side, there runs a tale that prim- 
roses may often be found, and occasionally the blue 
sweet violet on the grassy hedge bank. 

“T do not know whether it was on a holiday 
granted by the masters, or a holiday seized in right 
of nature and her beautiful spring time by the work- 
men; but one afternoon (now ten or a dozen years 
ago) these fields were much thronged. It was an 
early May evening—the April of the poets; for 
heavy showers had fallen all the morning, and the 
round, soft, white clouds which were blown by a 
west wind over the dark blue sky, were sometimes 
varied by one blacker and more threatening. The 
softness of the day tempted forth the young green 
leaves, which almost visibly fluttered into life; and the 
willows, which that morning had had only a brown 
reflection in the water below, were now of that 
tender gray-green which blends so delicately with the 
spring harmony of eolonrs. 

“ Groups of merry, and somewhat loud-talking 





girls, whose ages might range from twelve to twenty, 
came by with a buoyant step, They were most of 
them factory girls, and wore the usual out-of-doors 
dress of that particular class of maidens; namely, a 
shawl, which at mid-day or in fine weather was 
allowed to be merely a shawl, but towards evening, 
or if the day were chilly, became a sort of Spanish 
mantilla or Scotch plaid, and was bronght over the 
head and hung loosely down, or was’ pinned under 
the chin in no unpicturesque fashion. 

‘“ Their faces were not remarkable for beauty; in- 
deed, they were below the average, with one or two 
exceptions ; they had dark hair, neatly and classically 
arranged, dark eyes, but sallow complexions and 
irregular features. The only thing to strike a passer- 
by was an acuteness and intelligence of countenance, 
which has often been noticed in a manufacturing 
population. ; 

“There were also numbers of boys, or rather 
young men, rambling among these fields, ready to 
bandy jokes with any one, and particularly ready to 
enter into conversation with the girls, who, however, 
held themselves aloof, not in a shy, but rather in an 
independent way, assuming an indifferent manner to 
the noisy wit or obstreperous compliments of the 
lads. Here and there came a sober quiet couple, 
either whispering lovers, or husband and wife, as the 
case might be; and if the latter, they were seldom 
unencumbered by an infant, carried for the most part 
by the father, while occasionally even three or four 
little toddlers had been tarried or dragged thus far, in 
order that the whole family might enjoy the delicious 
May afternoon together. 

“ Sometime in the course of that afternoon, two 
working men met with friendly greeting at the stile 
so often named. One was a thorough specimen of a 
Manchester man; born of factory workers, and him- 
self bred up in youth, and living in manhood, among 
the mills. He was below the middle size, and 
slightly made; there was almost a stunted look 
about him; and his wan, colourless face, gave you 
the idea, that in his childhood he had-suffered from 
the scanty living consequent upon bad times and im- 
provident habits. His features were strongly marked, 
though not irregular, and their expression was ex- 
treme earnestness ; resolute either for good or evil; 
a sort of latent, stern enthusiasm. At the time of 
which I write, the good predominated over the bad 
in the countenance, and he was one from whom a 
stranger would have asked a favour with tolerable 
faith that it would be granted. He was accompanied 
by his wife, who might, without exaggeration, have 
been called a lovely woman, although now her face 
was swollen with crying, and often hidden behind 
her apron. She had the fresh beauty of the agricul- 
tural districts; and somewhat of the deficiency of 
sense in her countenance, which is likewise charac- 
teristic of the rural inhabitants in comparison with the 
natives of the manufacturing towns. She was far 
advanced in pregnancy, which perhaps occasioned the 
overpowering and hysterical nature of her grief. The 
friend whom they met was more handsome and less 
sensible-looking than the man I have just described ; 
he seemed hearty and hopeful, and although his age 
was greater, yet there was far more of youth’s buoy- 
ancy in his appearance. He was tenderly carrying a 
baby in arms, while his wife, a delicate, fragile-look- 
ing woman, limping in her gait, bore anotlier of the 
same age; little, feeble twins, inheriting the frail 
appearance of their mother.” 

These are the elder Bartons and Wilsons, whose 
future lives and the fates of whose children date and 
take a complexion from that day. They retire to a 
lowly but cordial entertainment, which closely termi- 
nates with a sudden death, upon which we must be 
silent; and go forward to offer the contrast of a 
wealthier abode :— 

“Tt might be about eight o’clock that evening, and 
the three Miss Carsons were sitting in their father’s 
drawing-room. He was asleep in the dining-room, 
in his own comfortable chair. Mrs. Carson was (as 
was usual with her, when no particular excitement 
was going on). very poorly, and sitting up-stairs in 
her dressing-room, indulging in the luxury of a head- 
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ache. She was not well, certainly, ‘Wind in the 
head, the servants called it. But it was but the 
natural consequence of the state of mental and bodily 
idleness in which she was placed. Without education 
enough to yalue the resources of wealth and leisure, 
she was so circumstanced as to command both, It 
would have done her more good than all the ether 
and sal-volatile she was daily in the habit of swallow- 
ing, if she might haye taken the work of one of her 
own housemaids for a week; made beds, rubbed 
tables, shaken. carpets, and gone out into the fresh 
morning air, without all the paraphernalia of shawl, 
cloak, boa, fur boots, bonnet, and veil, in which she 
was equipped before setting out for an ‘ airing’ in 
the closely shut-up carriage. 

“So the three girls were by themselves: in the 
comfortable, elegant, well-lighted drawing-room; and 
like many similarly-situated young ladies, they did 
not exactly know what to do to while away the time 
until the tea-hour. The elder two had been at a 
dancing-party the night before, and were listless and 
sleepy in consequence. One tried to read ‘ Emerson’s 
Essays,’ and fell asleep in the attempt; the other was 
turning over a parcel of new music, in order to select 
what she liked, Amy, the youngest, was copying 
some manuscript music. The air was heavy with the 
fragrance of strongly-scented flowers, which sent out 
their night odours from an adjoining conservatory. 

“The clock on the chimney-piece chimed eight. 
Sophy (the sleeping sister) started up at the sound. 

«<« What o'clock is that ?’ she asked. 

“« Fight,’ said Amy. 

“< Oh, dear! how tired I am! 
Tea would rouse one up a little. 
out, Helen ?” 

“<«Yes; I am tired enough. One is good for 
nothing the day afteradance, Yet I don’t feel weary 
at the time; I suppose it is the lateness of the hours.’ 

“And yet, how could it be managed otherwise ? 
So many don’t dine till five or six, that one cannot 
begin before eight or nine; and then it takes a long 
time to get into the spirit of the evening. It is 
always more pleasant after supper than before.’ 

‘<< Well, I'm too tired to-night to reform the world 
in the matter of dances or balls, What are you copy- 
ing, Amy” 

*< Only that little Spanish air you sing—“ Quien 
qniera.”” 

**¢ What are you copying it for?’ asked Ellen. 

“*¢ Harry asked me to do it for him, this morning 
at breakfast-time,—for Miss Richardson, he said.’ 

““* For Jane Richardson! said Sophy, as if a new 
idea were receiving strength in her mind. 

“¢Do you think Harry means anything by his at- 
tention to her?’ asked Helen. 

“* Nay, I do not know anything more than you do; 
I can only observe and conjecture. What do you 
think, Helen?’ 

“* Harry always likes to be of consequence to the 
belle of the room. If one girl is more admired than 
another, he likes to flutter about her, and seem to be 
on intimate terms with her. That is his way, and I 
have not noticed anything beyond that in his manner 
to Jane Richardson,’ 

“* But I don’t think she knows it’s only his way. 
Just, watch her the next.time we meet her when Harry 
is there, and see how she crimsons, and Jooks another 
way when she feels he is coming up to her. I think 
he sees it, too, and I think he is pleased with it.’ 

“<T dare say Harry would like well enough to turn 
the head of such a lovely girl as Jane Richardson. 
But I’m not convinced that he is in love, whatever 
she may be.’ 

“Well, then! said Sophy, indignantly, ‘though it 
is our own brother, I do think he is behaving very 
wrongly. ‘The more I think of it the more sure I am 
that she thinks he means something, and that he in- 
tends her to think so. And then, when he leaves off 
paying her attention—’ 

“«« Which will be as soon as a prettier. girl makes 
her appearance, interrupted Helen. 

“* As soon ashe leaves off paying her attention, 
resumed Sophy, ‘she will pay many, and many a 
heartache, and then she will rarer herself into being 


Ts Harry come in? 
Are not you worn 


a flirt, a feminine flirt, as he is a masculine flirt. 
Poor girl!’ 

“ ¢] don’t like to hear you speak so of Harry,’ said 
Amy, looking up at Sophy. 

“¢ And I don’t like to have to speak so, Amy, for 1 
love him dearly. He is a good, kind brother, but I 
do think him vain, and I think he hardly knows the 
misery, the crimes to which indulged vanity may lead 
him,’ 

“ Helen yawned. 

“ «Oh! do you think we may ring for tea? Sleeping 
after dinner always makes me so feverish.’ 

“¢Yes, surely. Why should not we?’ said the 
more energetic Sophy, pulling the bell with some 
determination. 

“¢Tea directly, Parker,’ said she, authoritatively, 
as the man entered the room. 

“ She was too little in the habit of reading expres- 
sions on the faces of others to notice Parker’s coun- 
tenance. 

“Yet it was striking. It was blanched to a dead 
whiteness ; the lips compressed as if to keep within 
some tale of horror; the eyes distended and unnatural. 
It was a terror-stricken face. 

“The girls began to put away their music and 
books, in preparation for tea. The door slowly 
opened again, and this time it was the nurse who 
entered. I call her nurse, for such had been her 
office in by-gone days, though now she held rather an 
anomalous situation in the family. Seamstress, 
attendant on the young ladies, keeper of the stores ; 
only ‘Nurse’ was still her name. She had lived 
longer with them than any other servant, and to her 
their manner was far less haughty than to the other 
domestics. She occasionally came into the drawing- 
room to look for things belonging to their father or 
mother, so it did not excite any surprise when she 
advanced into the room. They went on arranging 
their various articles of employment. 

“She wanted them to look up. She wanted them 
to read something in her face—her face so full of 
woe, of horror. But they went on without taking 
any notice. Shecoughed; not a natural cough ; but 
one of those coughs which ask so plainly for remark. 

“«Dear nurse, what is the matter?’ asked Amy. 
‘ Are not you well ?’ 

“Ts mamma ill?’ asked Sophy, quickly. 

‘*¢ Speak, speak nurse!’ said they all, as they saw 
her efforts to articulate, choked by the convulsive 
rising in her throat. They clustered round her with 
eager faces, catching a glimpse of some terrible truth 
to be revealed.” 

Here another catastrophe impends,—for the rich 
as well as the poor must endure human calamities 
and woes. How are they best to be borne? “ You 
must mind this, when you're going to fret and be low 
about anything, ‘ An anxious mind is never a holy 
mind.’” There is another axiom we must copy, for 
it is full of meaning, “ Food gives heart; say the 
Lancashire people ;” and hard it is, when the willing 
and hard-working find any difficulty in procuring it 
sufficiently. 

Several death-beds, the burning of a factory, a mur- 
der, atrial, and other events of minor consequence, 
link the chain of the narrative forcibly and naturally 
together ; but we will not interfere with the pleasure 
to be derived from reading them in their proper place, 
and not deranged for the sake of specimens. But the 
main gist of the work deserves a current notice ; and 
we conclude with a brief quotation :— 

‘“< You mean he was an Owenite ; all for equality, 
and community of goods, and that kind of absurdity.’ 

“No, no! John Barton was no fool. No need to 
tell him that were all men equal to-night, some would 
get the start by rising an hour earlier to-morrow. 
Nor yet did he care for goods, nor wealth; no man 
less, so that he could get daily bread for him and his; 
but, what hurt him sore, and rankled in him as long 
as I knew him, (and, sir, it, rankles in many a poor 
man’s heart far more than the want of any creature- 
comforts, and puts a sting into starvation itself,) was 
that those who wore finer clothes, and eat better 
food,, and had. more money in their, pockets, kept, him 





at arm’s length, and cared not whether his heart was 


sorry or glad; whether he lived or died,—whether |e 
was bound for heaven or hell. It seemed hard to 
him that a heap of gold should part him and his 
brother so far asunder. For he was a loving man 
before he grew mad with seeing such as he was 
slighted, as if Christ himself had not been poor. At 
one time, I’ve heard him say, he felt kindly towards 
every man, rich or poor, because he thought they 
were all men alike. But latterly he grew aggravated 
with the sorrows and suffering that he saw, ani 
which he thought the masters might help if they 
would.’ I 

“¢That’s the notion you've all of you got,’ said 
Mr. Carson. ‘Now, how in the world can we help 
it? We cannot regulate the demand for labour. No 
man or set of men can do it. It depends on events 
which God alone can control. When there is no 
market for our goods, we suffer just as much as you 
can do.’ 

“¢Not as much, I’m sure, sir; though I’m not 
given to Political Economy, I know that much. I'n 
wanting in learning, I’m aware; but I can use my 
eyes. I neyer see the Masters getting thin and 
haggard for want of food; I ghardly ever see them 
making much change in their way of living, though | 
don’t doubt they've got to do it in bad times. But 
it’s in things for show they cut short; while for such 
as me, it’s in things for life we've to stint. For sure, 
sir, you'll own it’s come to a hard pass when a man 
would give ought in the world for work to keep his 
children from starving, and can't get’ a bit, if he’s 
ever so willing to labour. I'm not up to talkingas 
John Barton would have done, but that’s clear to me 
at any rate.’ 

“** My good man, just listen to me. Two men live 
in a solitude; one produces loaves of bread, the other 
coats,—or what you will. Now wonld it not be hari 
if the bread-producer were forced to give bread for the 
coats, whether he wanted them or not, in order to 
furnish employment to the other: that is the simple 
form of the case; you've only to multiply the num- 
bers. There will come times of great changes in the 
occupation of thousands, when improvements: in 
manufactures and machinery are made. It's all 
nonsense talking,—it must be so!’ 

“Job Legh pondered a few moments. 

«T's true it was a sore time for thie hand-loom 
weavers when power-looms came in: them nev- 
fangled things make a man’s life like a lottery; ant 
yet I'll never misdoubt that power looms, and rail- 
ways, and all such-like inventions, «re the gifts of 
Gow. TI have lived long enough, too, to see thatit is 
part of His plan to send suffering to bring out 
higher good; but surely it’s also part of His plan 
that as much of the burden of the suffering as can be, 
should be lightened by those whom it is His pleasure 
to make happy and content in their own circum- 
stances. Of course it would take a deal more thought 
and wisdom than me, or any other man has, to settle 
out of hand how this should be done. But I'm clear 
about this, when God gives a blessing to be enjoyed, 
He gives it with a duty to be done; and the daty of 
the happy is to help the suffering to bear their woe’ 

“¢T fear, Legh, neither you nor I have convinced 
each other, as to the power, or want of power in the 
masters, to remedy the evils the men complain of. 

“<¢T'm loth to vex you, sir, just now; but it was 
not the want of power I was talking on; what we all 
feel sharpest is the want of inclination to try ani 
help the evils which come like blights at times over 
the manufacturing places, while we see the masters 
can stop work, and not suffer. If we saw the masters 
try for our sakes to find a remedy,—even if tliey 
were long about it,—even if they could find no help, 
and at the end of all could only say, “ Poor fellows, 
our hearts are sore for ye; we've done all we could, 
and can’t find a cure,”"—we’d bear up like men 
through bad times. No one knows till they've tried, 
what power of bearing lies in them, if once they be- 
lieve that men are caring for their. sorrows, and will 
help if they can... If fellow-creatures can give nought 
but tears, and brave words, we take our trials straight 
from God, and we, know enough of His love to pul 
ourse]ves blind into his hands.’ * 
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a CHOLERA. 

Clinical Lectures on the Practice of Medicine. By 
R. J, Graves, M.D., M.R.I.A., &c. 8vo. 2. vols. 
Dublin: Fannin and Co. London: Longmans. 

A seconD edition of this valuable contribution to 
medical science is edited by Dr. J. M. Neligan, and 
both the original work and its new preparation re- 
fect: mach credit upon the Irish school. That 
school, indeed, as may be certified by our frequent 
notices and reviews of the publications emanating 
from it, stands behind none in the experimental in- 
dustry, talent, and knowledge which it displays, and 
of which these volumes are a forcible example. Full 
of practical intelligence and skilful deduction; and 
wreating of every subject that comes within the scope 
of Clinieal medicine ; and combining therewith the 
rare qualities of sound common sense and intelligi- 
bility to the lay as well as to the professional reader, 
we are bound to offer our unqualified approbation to 
this very useful work. 

We will not adventure into its catalogue of dis- 
eases—agues, fevers, and other sad troublers and 
finishers of humanity—but turn to one malady on 
which Dr. Graves published his opinion some years 
ago, and has since re-considered in a manner to enti- 
tle him, at this moment, to an anxious public hearing. 

We allude to Cholera, the name of which is per- 
haps too much dinned into the public ear for the 
public. good; but, which cannot, and onght not to be, 
kept altogether out of view. The keen and ingeni- 
ans money getting tribe make, it is true, a frightful 
fuss about it, to attract grist to their mills, and what 
with placarded Cholera Biscuits, Cholera Lozenges, 
Cholera Drops, Cholera Cisterns, Cholera Beds, and 
Specifics, (of!twenty sorts,) it might almost seem as if 
Loadon| was, one Cholera shop, and its two millions 
of inhabitants; Chelera affected or Cholera mad. 
Thea we have the aid of practitioners magnifying 
themselves by deseribing their Cholera patients and 
remedies (manufactured out of diarrhoea or dysentery 
and; magnesia and rhubarb); or publishing little 
pamphlets or broadsides of advice to advertise their 
darkling whereabouts and obseure renown. Then 
the omnipresent press naturally lends itself to the 
circulation of the news, till what with one thing and 
what with another, Cholera! Cholera! Cholera! fills 
the eat, epidemically in sound, and the population eat, 
drink, andisleep, if it may be said, almost entirely 
choleracally: . But still as it does exist, and becomes 
more pestilent,.it is good to hear what such a person 
as Dr. Graves has to state about it. Well, he seems 
to confirm the suspicion we yentured to intimate in 
ourlast.Gazette (in spite of all the non-contagionist 
theories against it) that the disease might be conta- 
gious, and we instanced its propagation into the town 
of Hull, by a yessel from Hamburgh in support of 
this probability,, And what says Dr. Graves, who 
ttaces ‘its course, by route and date, throughout all 
the world which it has visited. 

‘From England cholera soon spread to Ireland; the 
following dates of its arrival were communicated by 
Dr. Barker, whose official situation in the Board of 
Health gave him the best opportunity of ascertaining 
the progress of the disease— 





| Dates of outbreak of 


Places. Cholera. 





Dublin. - + « | 22nd March, 1832. 

Arklow j a dG 8th April, 
9th April, 
12th April, 
12th April, 
13th April, 
14th April, 
17th. April, 
22nd April, 
28th April, 


€ etibaree eel « 


Banbridg 
ne cage ertaii 
Ramelton, County Donegal . 
Naas’. I 


MR ;0—2,vosurw wh 
Warren-point. «4, +). 
Stranorlar, County Donegal | 
Tralee ee 
§ | 2ist August, ;, 
“Ttis worthy of remark that Dublin, Cork, and Bel- 
were affected ' about four months before Water- 
ford and Wexford,” Now a steather plies twice a week 
between Dublin and Cork, and Dublin ‘and Belfast, 





while there is no direct communication by stea 


between Dublin and Waterford, or Dublin and Wex- 
ford ; and consequently it appears probable, from the 
dates, that Cork and Belfast were infected from Dublin, 
while Waterford and Wexford escaped for many 
months, not being exposed to infection from this 
source. At all events, the fact that Waterford and 
Wexford should have remained so long without the 
disease is very remarkable, and if not sufficiently 
accounted for by their more indirect and less frequent 
intercourse with Dublin, it may, perhaps, be explained 
by their trade with England consisting chiefly of the 
export of agricultural produce, rather than the inter- 
change of passengers.” 

Rejecting calomel as a curative, the Dr. proceeds: 

“ Before this period I had received a letter from 
that able practitioner and excellent man, Dr. Bardsley, 
of Manchester, directing my attention to the use of 
acetate of lead in large doses in that form of diarrhea 
which occurs towards the termination of long fevers 
—that is to say, the diarrhea which precedes and 
accompanies inflammation of the glands of the small 
intestines. I had subsequently, at Sir Patrick Dun’s 
Hospital, several opportunities of witnessing the 
truth of Dr. Bardsley’s remarks. I saw that, in many 
cases during the course of fever, where the patient 
was low and prostrated, symptoms of intestinal con- 
gestion came on, followed by diarrhoea, which many 
persons thought would end in ulceration of the 
glands of Peyer; and I found that in such cases 
the acetate of lead was the only remedy that could be 
relied on. I observed, too, that, contrary to the pre- 
vailing opinion on the subject, it could be given in 
large doses with perfect safety. You are aware that 
Dr. Bardsley has shown that it may be given to 
children in very considerable doses without any bad 
effects, and that in adults he has pushed this remedy 
to the extent of twenty or thirty grains in the day, 
without any unfavourable consequences. 

“‘ With these impressions, I came to the resolution 
of trying the acetate of lead in the next case of 
cholera which offered a chance of deriving benefit 
from any kind of treatment. It is known that there 
are some cases in which the disease at once assumes 
so frightful a malignity that the patient is lost from 
the very moment of his seizure. This hopeless and 
intractable malignity is not peculiar to cholera; it is 
seen in fever, scarlatina, croup, measles, and hydro- 
cephalus; in fact, there are certain forms of all 
diseases in which the best directed efforts of medical 
skill not only fail in curing the disease, but even in 
retarding its progress. But there are cases of cholera 
where the patient is not struck down at once, where 
the disease is not developed at once in all its awful 
intensity, and where time, brief though the space may 
be, is allowed for the play of therapeutic agencies. 
It is in such cases the acetate of lead may be given 
with some prospect of success, and it is by such 
cases alone, and not by those which are necessarily 
fatal ab initio, that its value is to be tested.” 

The following paragraphs must also be quoted, as 
deductions from premises distinctly laid down :— 

“From Bassorah and Bender-abassi, the epidemic 
spread in a well-defined and marked manner, along 
the rivers and routes most frequented by commercial 
travellers. 

“But although the cholera ceased to attract much 
attention in Europe during the interval which elapsed 
between 1823 and 1829, yet we are not on that ac- 
count to conclude that it lay entirely dormant, for we 
find it continued its ravages in its original seat, 
India, and extended itself from Asia Minor, Persia, 
and China, through the vast regions of Tartary and 
Chinese Tartary. 

“The thinness of the population in these half 
desert regions may be the reason why the progress 
of the disease through them was at once so uncertain 
and so slow; the want of frequent communication 
between even neighbouring districts, may have baffled 
for'a time the march of the pestilence, and may have 
occasioned its remarkably slow progress towards the 
Russian frontier. Certain it is that this marcli in 
Persia, Tartary, Mongolia, and ‘Thivet, countries 
absolutely destitute of regular roads, formed a striking 





contrast with. its rapid transmission through more 


populous and highly cultivated countries, or its still 
quicker passage from one maritime nation to another, 
when connected by a constant trade, as from Germany 
to England, from England to Canada, and from the 
East Indies to the Isle of France. In the latter cases 
the epidemic sprung from one country to another ; 
but it is remarkable that it never traversed the ocean 
at a rate exceeding that of ships. 

“TI may here remark that, wheneyer cholera travels 
up the highest mountain passes, as in India, or 
traverses the ocean, as to the Isle of Bourbon, or 
accompanies the caravan across the desert, as when 
it arrived at Mecca and Medina, or when it ascends 
rivers, making the towns on its banks the successive 
stages of journey; in all such cases, cholera, I say, 
seems regulated by no common physical circumstance, 
except human traffic and human intercourse ; for in 
other things these lines or routes differ remarkably 
from each other. 

“It is a remarkable circumstance, and one which 
ought to have great weight in the discussion respect- 
ing the contagiousness of cholera, that. cholera has 
in no recorded instance appeared in any place sooner 
than the ordinary modes of communication might 
have brought it from some infected station. Again, 
it can easily be proved that the rate at which cholera 
travels varies with the rapidity of that communiea- 
tion. A few weeks were sufficient to transport it 
from the ports of Britain more than three thousand 
miles across the Atlantic to Canada, while it took six 
months to creep along the interrupted line of com- 
munication between Oporto and Lisbon. 

“From the preceding observations, it will appear, 
Ist, that cholera has had no fixed rate of progress ; 
2nd, that it has spread in every direction, sometimes 
northwards, sometimes southwards, and other times 
east and west, its route being determined not by the 
points of the compass, but by the great lines of 
internal and international communication. 

“Cholera never got to any of the West Indian 
islands, nor to British (formerly Dutch) Guiana, 
Demerara, nor any of the embouchures of the great 
South American rivers, Amazon, Orinoco, or La 
Plata, though the soil and climate, with the immense 
tracts of inundated and swampy lands, would there 
seem most favourable to its development.” 

The medical character of the work, detailing symp- 
toms and therapeutics, prevents us from doing more 
than simply calling attention to this book, and sub- 
mitting it to the judgment of the world as one which, 
both from its subject-matters, and the way in which 
they are treated, is, in every respect, well deserving 
of the most careful consideration, 

Tt may be borne in mind that our Sanitary Board 
have promulgated the following advice :— 

“ Medical authorities are agreed that the remedies 
proper for the premonitory symptom are the same as 
those found efficacious in common diarrhea ; that 
the most simple remedies will suffice, if given on the 
first manifestation of this symptom; and that the fol- 
lowing, which are within the reach and management 
of every one, may be regarded as among the most 
useful, namely, 20 grains of opiate confection, mixed 
with two tablespoonfuls of peppermint water, or with 
a little weak brandy and water, and repeated every 
three or four hours, or oftener if the attack is 
severe, until the looseness of the bowels is stopped ; 
or an ounce of the compound chalk mixture, with 10 
or 15 grains of the aromatic confection, and from 5 
to 10 drops of laudanum, repeated in the same man- 
ner. From half a drachm to a drachm of tincture of 
catechu may be added to this last, if the attack is 
severe. Half these quantities should be given to 
young persons under fifteen, and still smaller doses to 
infants.” 

And after telling people to live generously on solid 
meals, with wines, &c, (Heaven help the poor and 
lowly!) they conclude— 

“Tt may be necessary to add a caution against the 
use of cold purgative medicines, such as salts, par- 
ticularly Glauber salis, Epsom salts, and Seidlitz 
powders, which, faken in any quantity, in such a 
season, are dangerous. Drastic purgatiyes of all kinds 
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should be. avoided, such as senna; colocynth, and 
aloes, except under special medical direction. 

* If, notwithstanding these precautionary measure, 
a person is seized, suddenly with cold, giddiness, 
nausea, vomiting, and eramps, under circumstances 
in which instant medical assistance cannot be pro- 
cured, the concurrent testimony of the most experi- 
enced medical authority shows that the proper course 
is to get as,soon as possible into a warm bed; to ap- 
ply warmth by means of heated flannel, or bottles 
filled with hot.water, or bags of heated camomile 
flowers, sand, bran, or salt, to the feet and along the 
spine; to, have the extremities diligently rubbed; to 
apply a.large poultice of mustard and vinegar over the 
region of the stomach, keeping it on fifteen or twenty 
minutes ; and to take every half hour a teaspoonful 
of.sal volatile ina little hot water, or a dessert spoon- 
ful of brandy in a little hot water, or a wine glass of 
hot wine whey, made by pouring a wine glass of 
sherry into a tumbler of hot milk—in a word, to do 
everything practicable to procure a warm, general 
perspiration until the arrival of the medical attendant, 
whose immediate care under such circumstances is 
indispensable,” 

The trichlorure of carbon has just now been brought 
forward with a loud flourish of trumpets as a certain 
cure.* 

5 AS OT SNORE RR ATE 

FRENCH COLONY OF ALGERIA! RAZZIAS. 
A Campaign in the Kabylie, éc. By Dawson Borrer, 
R-G.S8. Longmans. 

Tuts is a slight sketchy performance, by the author 
of a Journéy from Naples to Jerusalem, and describes 
many incidents attendant wpon the great French 
razzia of six weeks against the Kabyles of Algeria; 
with an account of M. Suchet’s mission to Abd-el- 
Kader, and other matters connected with the African 
colony, which is now being improved by the addition 
of convoys of red republicans from Paris. 

The Kabyles, as most readers know, are of a dif- 
ferent race from the Arabs, and dwell principally 
among the mountains of the Little Atlas; speaking 
the Showiah or Shilha language. To reduce these 
tribes to subjection, Marshal Bugeaud, against the 
will of the home’ government, marched into their 
difficult haunts, and the writer, having obtained his 
leave, accompanied the expedition. The marches 
were not long, and’ the affairs between the invaders 
and the natives were confined mostly to night alarms, 
horse stealing, skirmishes, the pursuit and capture of 
unfortunate Kabyles, cutting off their heads, for which 
a reward of ten francs was given, and destroying their 
villages and massacring the inhabitants. Yet the 
author apologizes for the horrors of war and razzias, 
because the people are revengeful and treacherous! 

A few of the details ‘will show whether or not they 
have had cause for stich feelings :— 

** About 2 p.m. the halt was sounded, and it proved 
our bivouack for the night. Shortly before tiffs 
several horsemen of the Beni-Yala were to be seen 
conferring together upon « height some distance off. 
They were evidently sheikhs holding council; and, 
with the aid of a glass, one was seen to write ona 
piece of paper, and give it to another at his side, who 
dashed away, as if the bearer of an urgent dispatch. 

“From this incident, and the deserted gourbies 
(temporary coverings constructed of the: boughs of 
trees) it was the general opinion that we should be- 
come more intimately acquainted with the Beni-Yala 
in the night season, and measures of precaution were 
accordingly takén; for these Kabailes place much 
faith in night-attacks, a peculiarity which the Arabs 
of the plain are not at all given to. The Kabyle 
Stalks forth when darkness covers the face of the 
earth; falls upon the unsuspecting enemy with 
shrieks and hellish yells, or prowls after sustenance 
in their neighbourhood ;—then * when the sun ariseth 
he getteth himself away to his den,’ like the’ rest of 
the ‘ beasts of the forest.’ 
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* The position of our biyouack was delightful. 
We had now descended into a rich valley, watered by 
the Oued-Sahel and by numerous brawling rivulets of 
the finest water. Groves of noble olive, karoube- 
trees, &c,, afforded a most grateful shade. It was a 
spot indeed— 

‘ Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace ;’ 
but these were shrines little bowed to by the fierce 
tenants of the canvass city so suddenly raised, depos- 
ing solitude from this her gorgeous throne, disquiet- 
ing Nature in this ‘ her secret haunt.’ Glad enough 
were the troops to find themselves within a hostile 
territory. The foragers sallied forth armed; each, 
bearing his sickle and his sack, fell with hearty good- 
will upon the unripe crop of wheat for the consump- 
tion of the camp. Groups of the Beni-Yala gazed 
from the neighbouring heights,—the fierce blood 
boiling in their veins ; 

‘ Allah il Allah! Vengeance swells the cry ;’ 


and many an eye glares with rage and hatred beneath 
the covers of the surrounding brushwood, watching 
the movements of the detested ‘ Roumis,’ lading their 
horses and mules with the fruit of Moslem toil and 
industry. Alas! for the trooper that lingered behind 
his comrade foragers! Many a long gun, clenched 
by an exasperated hand, was ready to seal his fate. 

“ The banks of the river flowing about a quarter of 
a mile below the camp, were clothed with thick brush- 
wood. Willows, oleanders, tamarisks, and lofty reeds 
overhung its waters in wild luxuriance,—a noble 
covert for wallowing boars and crafty ‘ ratons ;’ more- 
over, affording an excellent place of ambuscade for 
more dangerous tenants,—the fierce and cunning 
Arab. No sooner were we arrived at the bivouack, 
horses and mnles tethered, arms piled, and tents 
pitched, than the soldiers gladly hastened to this de- 
lightful stream to bathe their weary limbs, to assuage 
their burning thirst, or to repose upon the banks. 
Others with rod in hand waded in the waters, and 
regardless of their safety wandered here and there, 
their thoughts fixed upon ‘the trembling quill.’ More 
than once an ill-directed shot from some concealed 
foe would rudely disturb their piscatory musings : 
but such warnings were little heeded, until a brother 
of the angle presently fell dead in the brawling wa- 
ters, his life-blood staining the bright stream. How- 
ever, though the Kabailes had his life they had not 
his fish ; for one of the slain angler’s comrades upon 
taking to his heels pounced upon the produce of his 
brother’s skill, and bore it off in triumph to add to 
his evening’s fry. It was not long after this that an 
infantry serjeant, upon the point of stooping down to 
drink at the river, caught sight of an Arab crouched 
amongst some jungle, and deliberately covering him 
with his murderous long gun. The Beni-Yala bullet 
spared his life, but broke his arm, putting an effectual 
extinguisher on his dreams of glory to be gleaned 
during the campaign; to prevent the recurrence of 
such accidents, a line of sentinels was stationed along 
the river bank on the camp side: but so strong is the 
temptation to enjoy the luxury of a bath after a 
fatiguing march, beneath a hot sun and a suffocating 
dust kicked up by tramping troops, that many were 
guilty of evading the sentinels by means of the 
brushwood,—myself ngst the ber. 

“Now ‘soft-winged evening’ came hovering over 
us, chasing from the woodlands and the sand-rock 
heights the gilded tints of the setting sun. Repose 
was in the camp: suddenly a sharp fusilade greeted 
our ears—the Kabailes were attacking one of the 
outposts. The ring of the French carbine and the 
dull explosion of the Kabyle gun were easily distin- 
guishable; for the latter are loaded with enormous 
charges of powder badly rammed down. Volley suc 
ceeded volley. The voice of the nightingale was 
hushed; for man marred the tranquillity of her abode. 
The wailing jackal fled far aloof; and the crafty lynx, 
prowling forth upon his evening chase, bounded into 
the dark recesses of the tangled covert, A fiendish 
yell from the repulsed mountaineers reached our ears ; 
then all was quiet again, and the stillness of the en- 
suing night was only interrupted afterwards by drop- 
ping shots from different quarters of the camp, chiefly 








proceeding from French muskets, directed against 
robber Arabs descried by the sharp-eyed sentinels 
amidst the brushwood. The sentinels were doubled 
this night, to guard as much as possible against 
these bush-rangers. Our own tent being very near 
the edge of brushwood, we quaked for the safety of 
our horses; but had the satisfaction of a soldier be. 
ing placed between them and the treacherous covert, 
The lives of these midnight marauders were, as has 
been before stated, valued by the Marshal at ten 
francs a-piece; and the morning sun rose upon four 
grinning ghastly heads; the distorted features be. 
grimed with clotted blood and dirt; the eyes starting 
from their sockets to greet the ‘grey-haired warrior’ 
as he issued from his tent. Gay flowers and luxu- 
riant herbage, laden with pearly drops of refreshing 
dew, were crushed by these foul remnants of night. 
prowlers. How vile a contrast! The sweet breath 
of morning was infected; a very paradise became a 
charnel-house.” 

At the next halt— 

“The sun had hardly set, and sportsmen and 
bathers regained the camp, when a hue and cry, 
accompanied with various symptoms of an animated 
chase, rang through the groves at hand. It appeared 
that one of the ‘burnoosed’ gentry in our neigh. 
bourhood had ventured to indulge his pilfering pro. 
pensities even at this early hour. Having crept 
stealthily through the brushwood, and attained the 
rear of the tent, he coolly cut the canvass with his 
knife, and inserting his hand, laid hold of a sabre. 
Now the owner, sitting upon his canteen wrapped in 
meditation and the sweet fumes of his evening pipe, 
beheld with astonishment his side-arms gradually 
gliding beneath the canvass of his tent, and ultimately 
altogether disappearing. Suspecting that an earthly 
agent was implicated, he dashed forth, gaining the 
back of the tent in time to catch sight of the robber 
retreating into the brashwood; and chase being 
given, he returned with his sabre in one hand, and 
the delinquent’s ghastly head in the other. 

“The night passed without any further disturbance 
of note. A single shot ever and anon broke for an 
instant the silence of darkness, betokening that 
neither sentinels nor Arabs were asleep. One of the 
former was shot dead upon his post; and one of the 
latter awoke us about three in the morning with the 
most fearful screeches. It seemed that he had had 
a design upon our horses, tethered as usual close to 
the tent; but a sentinel firing upon him broke his 
leg; thus marring both his purpose and his chance 
of running away. As the wretch Jay writhing on the 
ground the Frenchman endeavoured to cut his heal 
off, mindful of the ten francs it represented : but the 
miserable owner, though sorely wounded, refused to 
part with it, struggling furiously for life with horrible 
yells of mingled fear, rage, and despair. A bayonet- 
thrast in the body at last relieved him from his 
torture, and the soldier took possession of his prize, 
stripping the body at the same time of its burnoose, 
and narrowly searching for any money concealed upon 
it; for it is very common with the Kabailes to cary 
money about them, either concealed in a kind of felt 
skull-cap which some of them wear, or in a belt 
around the waist.” 

Thus sporting, fighting, and murdering their way, 
the column advanced through brushwood, defile, and 
ravine, to more serious butchering; for the writer 
says,— 

“We came within sight of three villages lying 
close together, overlooked by a fourth in the back- 
ground, crowning the very summit of an extremely 
lofty mount,—a spur, in fact, of a range of heights 
behind it, but presenting on our side a conical face of 
most difficult access, up which an Arab track, winding 
like a corkscrew, might be discerned, alive with 
numerous fugitives toiling towards the summit with 
slow and difficult steps, Several towers in the 
neighbourhood of these villages were garrisoned with 
enraged mountaineers, thirsting for vengeance, but 
aware that their only hope layin the commanding 
stronghold above-mentioned. ‘Continual puffs of 
smoke issued from the towers, and bullets rattled 
about us. Tt was but a dying struggle! The villages 
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in the foreground were soon gained, the troops 
advancing ‘au pas de course,’ as well as the nature 
of the country would permit. For the cavalry it was 
difficult enough—the slopes about these mountain- 
homes being divided into plots by low walls of loose 
rocks thrown together. Dashing the spurs into our 
horses’ flanks, upward we drove, however, at a heavy 
gallop, every man following according to the ability 
of his steed. Some cleared the rocky divisions ; 
some floundered over them; others bit the dust, 
horse and rider, but always on the right side. More 
than one thick-pated trooper will long remember how 
he tried the metal of the rock with his skull that day. 
it was a hard ride, but an exciting one. 

“The villages were all surrounded with walls of 
about twelve feet in height, and composed of stones 
cemented together with mud mingled with chopped 
straw, @ strong fence of thorny bushes crowning 
them, and impenetrable hedges of the prickly pear 
growing along their base. The inhabitants fired chiefly 
from the loop-holes pierced in these walls and in the 
walls of the houses. Upon the terraces of the latter 
also might be seen picturesque groups of gaunt 
warriors, their flowing burnooses thrown back as 
they handled with activity their long guns. In one 
of these last villages some half-dozen of them boldly 
remained, after the great body of their comrades had 
fled, in a large square building commanding the 
entrance of the village on the side we approached, 
aud kept up a determined fire at ‘bout portant. It 
was all to no avail, however; the narrow streets 
were soon crowded with French troops, ravishing 
massacring, and plundering onall sides. Neither 
sex, nor age was regarded; the sword fell upon all 
alike.. From one house blood-stained soldiers, laden 
with spoil, passed forth as I entered it, Upon the 
floor of one of the chambers lay a little girl of twelve 
or fourteen years of age: there she lay, weltering in 
gore, and in the agonies of death: an accursed ruffian 
thrust his bayonet into her. God will requite him. 
In another house a wrinkled old woman sat crouched 
on the. matting, rapidly muttering, in the agony of 
fear, prayers to Allah, with a trembling tongue. A 
pretty child, of six or seven years old, laden with 
silver and coral ornaments, clung to her side, her 
eyes streaming with tears as she clasped her aged 
mother’s. arm, The soldiery, mad with blood and 
rage, were nigh at hand. I seized the fair child: a 
moment was left to force her into a dark recess at 
the far.end of the building; some ragged matting 
thrown before it served to conceal her; and whilst I 
was, making signs to her mother to hold silence, 
soldiers rushed in: some ransacked the habitation ; 
others pricked the old female with their bayonets. 
‘Soldiers, will you slay an aged women?’ ‘No, 
monsieur,’ said one fellow, ‘ we will not kill her; but 
her val are concealed, and we must have them.’ 

“Tn nearly every house were vast jars of oil (for the 
Kabailes make, consume, and sell vast quantities, ) 
often six or seven feet in height, and ranged in rows 
around the chambers, Holes being rapped in all these 
jas, the houses were soon flooded with oil, and 
streams of it were pouring down the very streets. 
When the soldiers had ransacked the dwellings, and 
smashed to atoms all that they could not carry off, 
or did not think worth seizing as spoil, they heaped 
the remnants and the mattings together, and fired 
them. As I was hastily traversing the narrow streets 
to regain the outside of the village, disgusted with 
the horrors I witnessed, flames burst forth on all sides, 
and torrents of fire came swiftly gliding down the 
thoroughfares; for the flames had gained the oil. An 
instant I turned, the fearful doom of the poor con- 
cealed child and the decrepid mother flashing on 
my mind, It was too late; who could distinguish 
the house amongst hundreds exactly similar? The 
fire was crackling, blazing, with increased fury, and 
there was no time to lose. The way of the gateway 
was barred with roaring flames. Scrambling to the 
terrace of alow building I threw myself over the wall. 
The unfortunate Kabyle child was doubtless con- 
sumed with her aged parent, How many others may 
have shared her fate ! 

* In some of these villages my attention was at- 








tracted by vast coffers of walnut wood, handsomely 
carved, and richly ornamented. These were in the 
houses, probably, of ‘ tholbas’ (learned men); for 
they were fall of books and bundles of manuscripts. 
The destructive soldiery fired these remarkable cases, 
tearing the contents to pieces; the streets being in 
some parts strewed with the torn fragments. One 
work alone I saved, from a coffer, which was at the 
time in flames at one end. ‘The Arabs of the Goum 
saved others, and preserved them with the greatest 
care; but hundreds of curious works were sacrificed. 
The one which fell to me was in a goat-skin bag, 
tied with a green silk cord and tassel; it proved to 
be a Koran. It would have been better to have 
secured some of the loose manuscripts, which might 
perhaps have been written in that ancient Berber 
dialect spoken by these mountain-tribes. 

* One vast sheet of flame crowned the height, which 
an hour or two before was ornamented with an ex- 
tensive and opulent village, crowded with inhabitants. 
It seemed to have been the very emporium of com- 
merce of the Beni-Abbés; fabrics of gunpowder, of 
arms, of haiks, burnooses, and different stuffs were 
there. The streets boasted of numerous shops of 
workers in silver, workers in cord, venders of silks, 
and other stuffs, and articles of French or Tunisian 
manufacture, brought by their traders from Algiers 
or Tunis. All that was not borne away by the spoilers 
was devoured by fire, or buried amidst the crashing 
ruins; and then the hungry flames, vomited forth 
from the burning habitations, gained the tall corn 
growing around these villages, and, running swiftly 
on, wound about and consumed the scattered olive- 
trees overshadowing it. Fire covered the face of the 
country, and the heavens were obscured with smoke. 

“ The soldiers pronounced the country ‘ joliment 
nettoyé ;’ and I heard two ruffians, after the sacking 
was over, relating, with great gusto, how many young 
girls had been burnt in one house, after being abused 
by their brutal comrades and themselves. They pro- 
nounced that house ‘ joliment nettoyé’ also, Indeed 
it was a very favourite phrase with them. 

* The amount of spoil was very great this day. 
Considerable sums of money had been discovered also 
by the soldiers, The Arab Goum were the most 
greedy plunderers: their horses tottered beneath im- 
mense piles of burnooses, carpets, guns, &c., with 
perhaps two or three kids tied down on the top, and 
numerous chickens suspended by the legs at the sides. 
From every saddle, indeed, hung some half-dozen 
fowls; above two thousand, it was said, were brought 
away all together. The camp, which we reached in 
the early part of the evening, became like a large fair. 
Buying and selling was going on on all sides. Bur- 
nooses, of the value of forty or fifty francs, were sold 
for five or six francs; common Arab guns fetched 
abont two francs a-piece; whilst others, richly orna- 
mented with silver and coral, were sold for twenty or 
thirty francs. At Algiers, the same would have been 
valued at three or four hundred. Amongst other 
things, great numbers of cartouches were found; and 
the powder being extremely fine, it was generally be- 
lieved that it was of English manufacture—an idea 
readily accepted, and bitterly harped upon; but the 
Kabailes make fine powder themselves, and this was 
most probably of home manufacture. Vast quantities 
of silver ornaments, such as ear-rings, brooches, 
bracelets, and massive anklets, were selling at far 
less than their value in weight. Amongst these 
female ornaments might be observed little silver 
boxes containing amulets, which are worn by the 
women, attached to the neck by chains composed of 
beads, coral, ancient Spanish brass buttons, different 
coloured pebbles, glass, &c.” 

Do we wonder at the treachery and revenge of the 
wretched Africans? Take another example of the 
conduct for which we presume they ought to haye 
been hospitable and grateful,— 

“As onwards we plodded, groups of Kabailes, 
armed and cursing us, sat above upon the slopes ; yet 
not a shot was fired, until presently the arriére-garde, 
winding round the base of a lofty sand-rock with a 
precipitous face jutting forth towards the passage, 
received a sudden volley of from eighty to « hundred 





guns from a Humber of Kabailes tipo the summit. 
Had the assailants been less hasty the cavalry bring- 
ing up the rear would have received their fire, which, 
as it was, fell chiefly amongst the cattle and convoi, 
one horseman only being mortally wounded. He, 
having pushed forward rather a-head of the detach- 
ment, which was delayed in fording the river by a 
confusion amongst the cattle, received a bullet which, 
entering his body just below the heart, traversed it 
in a downward direction, passing out at the right 
side. Falling from his saddle into the water the 
poor fellow struggled to the shore, and rising upon 
his feet approached the lieutenant in command of the 
cavalry, exclaiming that he had received the ball and 
was adead man. His eyes never again beheld the 
glorious setting sun tint the fertile plains of ‘la belle 
France! The extreme suddenness of this attack 
created a momentary hesitation :—then was the word 
given ‘Right about face, infantry.’ Skirmishers 
thrown out mounted with expedition the steep slopes : 
but it was too late for anything but long shots; for 
as soon as the gang of Kabailes had thus rudely 
saluted us, they fled from their position. Shots rang 
sharp and quick,—an animated chase, but to little 
avail, for the crafty foe had scattered, and were glid- 
ing on singly and swiftly up the brushwood-clad 
slopes, stooping close to the earth, and taking advan- 
tage of every little protection offered. Now the 
rattling of muskets reaching the ears of. those in 
advance, they were led te suppose that the arriére- 
garde was seriously engaged; their fierce blood was 
aroused, and, no other foe presenting themselves, 
they fell upon numerous -Kabailes peaceably reaping 
amongst the corn-lands at hand. ‘These unarmed 
Victims, some mere boys, were massacred without 
mercy, One trooper alone, I was by several mouths 
assured, sabred seven,—as glorious an action as 
sabring so many sheep. A few individuals who had 
been following the column merely from curiosity, 
and had held friendly converse with several of the 
soldiers, were also fallen upon and slain. One of 
these victims endeayouring to. escape fled into the 
river,.with the intention of crossing it; but a ball 
from a carbine shot him down. in the middle of the 
water. Rising again he staggered mortally wounded 
to the opposite shore, and sat himself down on the 
stones. A trooper galloping furiously in chase rolled 
horse and all headlong into the river ; but, recovering 
his footing, gained the side of the dying Kabyle, and 
dashed his brains out. 

“The dead were stripped of their burnooses, and 
searched for concealed money. Report said that in 
the felt cap of one nearly 300 franes were found,— 
an exaggeration perhaps; but a considerable sum of 
money did fall to the lot of one soldier; and bloody 
burnooses were cheap again.” 

This is sickening work, and the Peace Society at 
Exeter Hall may make. grand argument from it; 
though we leave it gladly to append only one or two 
useful quotations more, to our innocent razzia into the 
blood-stained narrative :— 

“ The generally desolate state of those poor emi- 
grants who do become established in Algeria is pain- 
ful enough. The villages scattered about the Sahel 
or Massif of Algiers are, with one or two exceptions, 
the type of desolation, Perehed upon the most arid 
spots, distant from water, there the poor tenants lie 
sweltering beneath sun and sirocco, wondering, as 
their haggard eyes rove across vast tracts of inexter- 
minable palmetta and prickly bushes, what there is 
there ‘to increase and multiply’ upon, as recommended. 
Visionary hopes of bettering their situation in 
life have tempted them from their native soil, from 
their home, from the friends of their heart, for what ? 
To starve, and that in exile! Invited to emigrate, 
their souls are elate with hope and courage, for they 
have drunk deeply of the bitter cup of poverty in their 
fatherland. They dare the seas and the miseries of a 
deck-passage for the sake of the hungry little partak- 
ers of the wretchedness allotted them in this world. 
They reach the ‘promised land,’ they look for ‘milk 
and honey, and find palmetta and disease. They cry 
for assistance from the administration, but find none, 
or yery insufficient. Mortification and dearth crush 
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their hearts within them ;.the boily.is:.cacked. by the 
wretchedness and déspair’ of’ thie’ mind ; ‘the climate 
attacks them; the demon fevér liovers around; like 
a vulture waiting for a, carcase,:it, falls upon them, 
clings to its prey, and‘devours their life-blood. © The 
heart of the victim heaves as he dreams ‘of the home 
he has, deserted, lowly indeed, but a paradise to, the 
desert he has been dropped upon—and, presently, he 
dies where ‘he hoped'to find new life; and he dies, 
cursing the administration, and with reason, for the 
administration is. the assassin! This is highly 
painted, perhaps, but is too true a picture of the emi- 
grant’s fate in Algeria, if left to the tender mercies of 
the ‘ Administration Civile’ of that colony. 

The calls upon'the French treasury made by the 
vast army in Algeria, may account in some meastre 
for the beggarly sums devoted by government to the 
encouragement of emigration and the establishment 
of| villages. Neither sufficient grants of land, nor 
sufficient after-assistauce, is given to the poor emi- 
grant, who, without a fair start, can never be ex- 
pected to’ prosper. 

“ The annual expenses of the colony are computed 
to amount to,atleasta hundred million. The budget 
for Algeria, published this year (1847) for 1848, 
places’ under the ‘head ‘La Colonisation,’ only the 
sum of one million seven hundred and thirty-four 
thousand francs. Though further sums will doubt- 
less be extracted by means of special ‘ projets de loi.’ 

“Algeria is divided administratively into three 
zones ; the population of the first being chiefly Euro- 
pean; this is the civil territory or zone: the se- 
cond by Arabs and a few Europeans; this is the 
mixed territory ; the third by Arabs only, this is the 
Arab territory, par excell The administration 





of the first is the “principal and most serious, ard 
this is pronounced by all, and especially by the Com- 
mission chatged this year (1847) with the examins.- 
tion of affairs in Algeria, to be defective, imperfect in 
its fanctions; complicated in its system, slow in its 
working, making mnch ado. about nothing, doing 


little, and, that: dittle badly... The: functionaries of 
whom it is composed are pronounced ignorant of the 
language, usages, and history of the country, and un- 
acquainted. with, the. duties: imposed upon them. 
Their proceedings, instead of being. rapid and simple, 
as sO necessary, in a, new colony, are ill-advised, ill. 
executed, and super-eminently slow. The latter de- 
fect is chiefly. attributable, perhaps, to the fact thai; 
the centralisation of affairs is in Paris, and all the 
acts must be referred to the head bureau there befpre 
the least move of the most trivial nature can be ef- 
fected. During the last year only, above twenty-four 
thousand despatches were received from thence by the 
‘ Administration Civile,’ and above twenty-eight thou- 
sand sent to Paris by this, branch-affair in Algiers. 

“ The immense number of functionaries appertain- 
ing to the corps of ciyil administrators in Algeria is 
astonishing, . At the present period there are above 
two thousand ; yet there is.a cry that they are insuf- 
ficient; and so they may.be—but not in number. 
The pay of this corps is a heavy item upon the 
* budget de l’Etat.’ For-the past year it has amounted 
to above six hundred thousand francs ; and it is com- 
puted that they haye devoured, since the occupation, 
above five million.; the European population to whom 
their administration..is confined amounting te little 
more than one hundred thousand. f 

“ The quantity ,of, gold and silver which falls into 
the hands of the Arab population of Algeria, never to 
return in any shape, assists in beggaring the colony, 
and is indeed 4 much more serious evil than is gene- 
rally supposed. . The Arab comes to the markets with 
horses, cattle, fowls, burnooses, dried figs, oil, &c., 
for which he receives French gold, no exchange of 
products taking place, for all luxuries are, totally un- 
required. by the Arab, Nature has accustomed him 
to satisfy himself with the simplest and most scanty 
food. and raiment; he, therefore, bags, the hard coin, 
puts it into a bottle or vase, and buries it stealthily.in 
the earth, either within or in the neighbourhood of 

‘his douar, Those of the indigeyous population, whe- 
ther Arabs or negroes (and their,mame. is, Legion),) 
employed in the towns of Algiers, make great, gain-| 





ings, and'dispose of them in the same manner, It 
is computed that: several millions of francs are thus 
annually lost to the French, coffers in this way. 

« The extent of Algeria, from east to west, iuclud- 
ing the Grand Kabylia or Kabylie, is between two 
hundred and forty and two hundred and fifty French 
leagues; and in breadth, from north to south, that is 
to say, from the sea to the Little Sahara, it varies 
from forty to sixty leagues, containing, according to 
Marshal Bugeaud’s computation, an Arab population 
of from three to four million, though others reckon it 
at much less or much greater. About two-thirds of 
this territory presents a surface of rugged and wild 
mountains, intersected, however, in many parts, by 
fertile valleys. 

“ At the present period, the European population 
amounts to about 109,490, chiefly confined to the 
littoral zone.” 








WORCESTERSHIRE CHURCH ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


The Rambler in Worcestershire, or Stray Notes on 
Churches and Congregations. By John Noake. 
Longmans. 


WirHIn the last few years we have had frequent 
occasions to remark on the great improvement in the 
character of English topographical literature, com- 
pared with what it was in former days. A great 
change has, indeed, taken place since the time when 
guide books, and topographies, and local histories 
were literally the lumber of the library, and this change 
has been taking place during our own memory. The 
writers on such subjects now endeavour to be correct ; 
they in general employ a little, and sometimes con- 
siderable research, and their books are often amusing 
as well as instructive. Of these there are, however, 
still two classes ; those which are altogether local in 
their design, and have no interest but for the habitual 
or occasional resident in the places they describe; and 
those which, by their gracefulness of style, by the 
entertaining manner in which they bring into relief 
objects of general attraction, for their picturesque 
antiquity, their legendary celebrity, or some other 
cause, furnish a warm picture rather than a bare cata- 
logue of visible objects, and thus possess a charm 
even for readers who have never visited, and are not 
likely to visit, the localities they describe. 

To this latter class Mr. Noake’s little volume be- 
longs, and its zealous author has certainly laboured 
with success to make a subject attractive, which in the 
hands of many writers of late years has been made very 
dry for the general reader, however interesting such 
works may have been to the ecclesiastical architect 
and the mere ecclesiologist. Mr. Noake has entered 
upon the not unpleasing task of giving a popular, 
and, in our opinion, in some respects a more unobjec- 
tionable, form to those parochial descriptions, which a 
certain modern school of archeologists has brought 
into vogue, and of which we by no means refuse to 
acknowledge the due importance. Mr. Noake has to 
do chiefly with churches—they are the primary 
objects of his rambles—but he contrives to bring 
them before us without the everlasting ostentation of 
rule and measure; and he can contrive to vest the 
stony skeleton in a little of the flesh and feeling of 
present day life, nor does he disdain a stroll in a 
country lane, or even a comforting lunch at a village 
ale-house. He is not so far absorbed in church 
doors and church windows, but that he can spare a 
thonght for the congregation, and the condition of 
villagers; their enjoyments, their wants, and their 
popular -games and stories, have a share in his nar- 
rative, as well as the picturesque sites they occupy. 
This is as it should be, and in our opinion it gives a 
value to this little book, which may not be claimed 
by many works on such subjects which have’a much 
more assuming, eppearange. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the writer 
appears especially as a rambler after churches, and 
that they, therefore, are the most prominent objects 
in his book. _ In this respect.no visitor to Worcester- 
shire could. wish for- a. better companion, for he 
describes’ the etclesiastical antiquities of each parish 





carefully and, as fir as is consistent with his plan, 





scientifically ; aud be omits pointing out.no object of 
attraction. Indoing this, Mr. Noake deals out praise 
and dispraise on those who have the conservation of 
the monuments, or the management of the affairs of 
the parish, as far as regards outward appearatce, the 
dispraise sometimes with severity, but both apparently 
with judgment and impartiality, and in a manner 
calculated to correct many of the petty abuses’ of 
country parishes. His pages are enlivened with 
stories of the past and the present, and with a variety 
of scraps of information picked up in the course of 
his excursions, which space alone hinders us from 
quoting; we cannot, however, part from it without 
giving Zhe Rambler in Worcestershire a hearty re- 
commendation to all our readers. As a specimen of 
its many amusing stories, we may observe, that about 
the parish of Tibberton we are told— 

“The parish of ‘Tibberton makes no very proni- 
nent figure in the history of this county. The only 
two notable circumstances that I know of are those 
contained in the MS. of Mr. Fellows, under-master of 
the college school at Worcester, and vicar of Tibber- 
ton in 1708, who says that he was credibly informed 
by some ancient men of the parish, (although he 
does not vouch for the fact,) that one Roger Tandy, 
who held the Boverium, being part of the demesne 
lands of the dean and chapter, was so very strong, 
that in the reign of James I., being at Sir John 
Tackington’s, at Westwood, he took up-a hogshead full 
of beer, and having drunk out of the bunghole, set it 
down again on the ground by the mere strength of 
his arms, without resting it on his knee or else- 
where. The other story was partly within the writer's 
knowledge, as the person mentioned was alive in his 
time. One Hugh Pescod, commonly called ‘ the little 
Turk,’ declared on his oath that he'was hanged up by 
the neck for half an hour in a pear-tree, near Tibber- 
ton, by Oliver Cromwell's soldiers, in August, 1651, 
and being afterwards cut down, and, thrown: into a 
saw-pit, he recovered, and attended Dr. Warmestry, 
afterwards Dean of Worcester, for several days as 1 
guide, being then in perfect health ;:in. memory of 
this event he planted’ several:-elm, ‘trees near his 
orchard at Woodgreen, which trees are: probably still 
standing, as they were a few years ago.” 

Among the many curious» epitaphs, which. Mr. 
Noake has collected in the course of: his; amusing 
rambles, we canriot help quoting the following as 1 
sample of the churchyard wit of modern-days. It is 
placed over the grave of.a railway engineer in Brows- 
grove churchyard, the date 1840 :-~ 

“ My engine now is cold and still, 
No water does my boiler fill ; 
My coke affords its flame no more, 
My days of usefulness are o’er ; 
My wheels deny their noted's: 
No more my guiding. hand they heed ; 
My whistle, too, has Jost its tone, . 
Its shrill and thrilling sounds are gone ; 
My valves are now thrown open wide; 
My flanges all refuse to guide ; 
My clacks also, though once so strong, 
Refuse to aid the busy throng; 
No more I feel each urging breath— 
My steam is now condensed in death, 
Life’s railway’s o’er, each station’s past ; 
In death I’m stoped, and rest at last. 
Farewell, dear friends, and cease to weep, 
In Christ I’m safe, in him I sleep,” | 








On Trees, their Uses and Biography ; the. Substance, 
with Additions, of Two Lectures delivered before 
the Frome Institution, and at, Bristol. By Jobn 
Sheppard. Pp. 126. Jackson and Walford. 

THEsE pleasing lectures were delivered for the benefit 

of the Infirmary and the General. Hospital in Bristol; 

and, if duly appreciated, must have,,-been, very 
popular and productive, eg Da beautifully sylvan, 
amusingly anecdotic, and, botanically. interesting. 

Mr. Sheppard (how different from Jack!) ranges the 

world for scenes of nature and loveliness; he describes 

a multitude of the most remarkable trees, at. home 

and abroad ; he tells us of the curious properties of 

many, and of the,usefulness of others, and connects 
the whole with apposite, moral applications, and with 
poetical, historical, biographical, and pictorial illus- 
trations, which render the volume a charming mis- 
cellany on a subject agreeable to. nearly all mankind, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ANEROID, BAROMETER. 

Tuts beautiful portable instrument is growing greatly 
in popular favour, and promises to be more practically 
valuable thaneven we,its warm admirers, had conceived. 
When we (the first) described in the Literary Gazette, 
No. 1612, its construction and leverage (the interior 
of one having been kindly submitted to us by Mr. 
Dent).our opinion of its powers was highly favour- 
able; we. have therefore much pleasure in laying 
before our readers what is now said of it by one of 
the most eminent engineers of the day. He writes,— 
“T amused myself in obsexving the variations while 
travelling by railway, and detected immediately all 
the changes.of level; 20 or 30 feet being quite per- 
ceptible ; 30 feet producing about 0.042. In coming 
up the same line, I took an observation at each 
station; and allowing 0.035. for the falling of the 
barometer, which did fall, and taking an average 
co-effigient, or multiplier, the results were curiously 
approximate to truth. The assumption of a regular 
fall of 0.03 in three hours was fair and probable. 
Taking @ constant multiplier for the average of the 
whole was within these limits correct, The results 
were as under :— 

Calculated Levels. 

305 feet. 


Real Levels. 
307 feet. 
369 
451 
371 

10 
bad ; I cannot ac- 14 
do. { count for this.* 28 

220 
355 taken while train in motion. 350 
17Q.assumed to be correct. 17() 

Temperature affects it rather seriously, and would 
require’correction by experiment, as probably it fol- 
lows ‘no‘traceable law. Position must also be care- 
fully attended to—the reading varying 0:05 in different 
positions ; for obtaining rough measurements I should 
think it may ‘be very valuable. 

With respect to the somewhat suspicious coinci- 
dence of the results, which appear to involve correct 
observation to the third place of decimals, I can only 
say that; ‘after assuming the correctness of the last 
to obtain the general fall of the barometer, the others 
are deduced from tlie observations exactly as made and 
noted at the time when I had not the levels by me.” 

The description aud illustrations of the Aneroid 
Barometer hitherto published do not represent the 
instrument as now constructed by M. Vidie. We 
hope soon to give accurate woodcuts, and a few words 
as to temperature correction, &c. 


RED AND BLACK PHOSPHORUS, 

M. Scunorter: has proved that the red substance 
formed on the surface of phosphorus exposed to light 
is only an isomeric transformation of the phosphorus. 
It is effected. in gases, such as hydrogen, azote, 
and carbonié acid, the phosphorus being rigorously 
dry, and in such cases it is impossible, he says, to 
attribute it to oxidation. The transformation is very 
active in direct _ but it is sensible even in weak, 

Heat produces the same transforma- 
tion. When phosphorus, previously highly dried, is 
exposed, during from forty to sixty hours, to a tempe- 
rature between 240° and 250°, it is partly transformed 
into red Carmine phosphorus. A red opaque dust 
first appears, which soon forms in all parts of the mass, 
and lane falls to the bottom of the vessel. Operating 
upon small quantities in close vessels, and prolonging 
the action, M. Schroeter has succeeded i in transforming 
the whole of the phosphorus into the red modifica- 
tion. “M. Schroeter uses sulphutet of carbon, a good 
solvent of' ordinary phosphorus, to isolate the amor- 
phous phosphorus; he filters the solution with great 
care, and boils the residue in a solution of potash, den- 
sity 13; then he washes it in water, first pure, then 
sharperied with nitric acid, then pure again. 


* We scarcely dare to st the ibility of errors in 
the ““Feal levels,” but pid. bradn happen; ke ED. LG. 
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Phosphorus thus obtained ‘is w powder’ varying 
from searlét to deep carmine. (A modification of! a 
brown black can be obtained under particular ciretim- 
stances.) The density of -the amorphous phospho- 
rus is found to be 1-064 at 10% It is unalterable 
in air, insoluble in ether, alcohol, naphtha, and eblo- 
ride of phosphorus. |The essence of terebinthine dis- 
solves it slightly, at a high temperature. It is much 
less combustible than ordinary phosphorus ; it is not 
luminous in the dark; it takes fire in air only at a 
temperature of 260°, and this is the temperature at 
which it begins to repass to the state of ordinary phos- 
phorus when treated in an inert gas. It does not 
combine with sulphur at 112°—it is necessary to 
have a temperature of 230°. A boiling solution of 
potash attacks it with disengagement of phospho- 
retted hydrogen, not spontaneously inflammable. 
But the phosphorus undergoes at the same time a 
modification, passing to the black state observed by 
M. Thenard. According to M. Schroeter, the phos- 
phorus would not pass to the black unless it had first 
taken the red modification. 


A NEW ELECTRICAL MACHINE. 

WHEN the mercury passes through the pores of the 
wood in the apparatus for illustrating atmospheric 
pressure, known as the metallic shower apparatus, 
that is, when the mercury is placed in a brass funnel, 
with a wood diaphragm, whence and through which 
it passes into the vacuum, the isolated brass vessel, 
when the shower falls, is charged with electricity, 
which is seen, on the approach of conducting bodies, 
to escape in long sparks. With an apparatus of this 
construction M. Langlois has obtained a powerful 
electrical machine, the formation of which leads him 
to think that whenever liquids run in channels under 
strong pressure, or pass through the pores of bodies, 
similar phenomena ought to be developed. Snbsti- 
tuting leather for the wood, electricity was still pro- 
duced, but in less quantity, because the mercury 
filtering in this case met with only a feeble resist- 
ance. The same experiment repeated with numerous 
porous bodies exhibited always the same electrical 
phenomena, more or less sensible according to the 
nature of the substances. ‘I'he electroscope shows 
that the shower of mercury is charged with positive 
electricity, and the porous diaphragm with negative 
electricity, which it immediately yields to the brass 
armature. 


HORSE-CHESNUT BISCUITS. 

M. Payen submitted for M. Flandin, at a recent 
meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, lst—a 
specimen of horse-chesnut fecula, freed from all 
bitterness by carbonate of soda, and very white; 2nd 
—bread made with one part of this fecula and three 
parts of wheaten fleur ; 3rd—hbiscuits prepared exclu- 
sively with the fecula. M. Flandin believes that on 
tasting these products the Academy would admit that 
henceforth the practical use of the horse-chesnut 
is certain. He considers a horse-chesnut equal in 
value to a potatoe, and at the door of every cottage, 
two trees in full bearing, and which rarely fail (re- 
quiring no culture), equivalent to several acres of 
ground planted with potatoes. The process by which 
M. Flandin deprives economically the pulp and the 
amylaceous fecula of horse-chesnuts of the bitterness 
which characterises these fruits, is mixing one or two 
kilogrammes of carbonate of soda with 100 kilo- 
grammes of pulp, then washing and sifting or bolting. 
The product may then be used in preparations of 
food, and thus increase the quantities of alimentary 
substances. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 
pennies Oct. 7.— The following degrees were con- 


ras Se of Arts.—S. A. Walker, Corpus Christi College. 

Bachelor of Arts —G. Norton, St. John’s C: 

The Rey. Dr. Mill was elected to the office of Regins Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, vacant by the resi: inn of.the Rev,.Dr. 


er’ candidates were the Rey. Professor Jarrett, 





M.A,, of Catharine Hall ; the Rev. J: ‘W! Donaldson, B.D.» 
late Kellow of, Exinity, Colleges the Rev. W,.W. Harvey: 
M.LA., Fellow of King’s College; the. Rev. J..R. Crowfoot, 
M.A., Fellow of Caius College ;'and the Rev. H. G. Wil- 
fiams, M.A., Fellow of Emmanuel College. 

Cambridge New s.>-We observe from the reports of 
High "Authorities 1 in the University, and other proceedings, 
that a considerable change or reform is likely to be intro- 
duced in the examinations for taking the degree of B.A 
In addition to the long-aecustomed mathematical, classical, 
and other branches of study, moral philosophy and natural 
sciences will henceforward, as it appears, form part of the 
education of the Cambridge student. 

Oxrorp, Oct. 19.—The Rev. G. Campbell, M.A., of ©. C. 
College, Cambridge, was admitted, ad eundem. 

Masters of Arts.—-Rev. R. P. Brown, Brasenose, grand 
compounder; H. A. Pottinger, F. H. Morgan, Worcester ; 
Rey. W. G. Andrewes, Magdalen Hall;' 8. J:'Fuime, Fel- 
low, Rev, A. F. Carey, R. Wynne, Ri 8; “Merton, Wadham ; 
W. Spottiswoode, Balliol; Rev, T, M,.Jackson, Brasenose. 

Bachelors of Arts- —J. Ww. Lea, Wadham, J. C, Thierens, 
Oriel, grand ; D. Wadhain ; J.'0. 
Parr, Exeter; J. O. Sta tallard, Lineo ineoln ; 8. Booth, Brasenose ; 
Hon, F. C. Lawley, Balliol; W. Slade, Balliol; ee Chippin- 
dall, Worcester ; C. Wodehouse, Christ Church. 

Eton Coi.ece, Oct. 21.—The results of the examination 
of the candidates for the prize of 50/.; instituted by Prince 
Albert in 1841, for the promotion of the study of modern 
languages, were as follows:— 

French (21 competitors)— 

First prizeman ‘ F 
Second prizeman . » 

The six next best A Mee ee tma., Chapman, Fos- 
bury, Lambton, ma., Marillier, and Pullen. 

German (11 competitors) — 

First prizeman . . ° Phillips. 
Second prizeman « Egerton. 

The five next best were—Lambton, ma., Mr. Jocelyn, 
Mitford, mi., Lefevre, and Mitford, ma, 

Italian 65 competitors)— 

First prizeman « . Py James K. 8. 
Second prizeman ‘ Mr, Vernon, 
a: three next best were—-Snow, mi,, Rowe, and Snow, 





Lord Grey de Wilton, 
Currie. 


His Royal Highness’ 's prize of 50% was thus divided 

t. the it To each of the three 
first prizemen in French, German, and Italian, 10/,; and to 
each of the second prizemen, 5/., the respective amounts 
being presented in books selected by the Provost and Head- 
master. The remaining 5/. were awarded (als0 in books) to 
Lambton, ma., who had, amongst the unsuccessful pomanti- 
tors for the first and second prizes, ‘made the greatest 
ficiency in two (French and German) out of the three 
guages in which the éxaminations had taken place. 








THE |ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Ir is with infinite regret we have to state that the 
cases of Assyrian ‘sculptute, &c. which have reached 
the British Museum from Nimroud, viq Bombay, have 
suffered’ so much in their transit ‘as to have greatly 
impaired the value of some, and utterly destroyed the 
usefulness and interest of others. ‘The whole are in 
bad or ruined condition, and obliged to be placed at 
once in skilful hands ‘to aménd ‘and restore what is 
possible. The drawers, generally, had been so care- 
lessly packed with stone and ‘glass, or vitrified sub- 
stances and alabaster, mixed together, that the latter 
two frailer materials have been, in many instances, 
broken to pieces, or ground into dust. The destruc- 
tion in this respect is irreparable. The ivory subjects 
and carved stones and inscriptions, though mutilated, 
are not so fatally lost ; and when'they are cleared of 
the mud and dirt in which they were found by Mr. 
Layard, and forwarded to England, will, we trust, lead 
us to a more certain knowledge of this ancient-world 
people and their arts and histories, We presume 
that several weeks must elapse before the antiquities 
can be in a fit state to be shown to the public. 

In addition to the misfortunes we have mentioned, 
we are sorry to say that some of the most precious 
of the relics which reached Bombay have not got 
from thence to London. By whom or how abstracted 
does not appear ; but certain itis that they were seen 
in India, and are not among the packages forwarded to 
England. We are not aware what the Bombay sa- 
vans, whose account of them, as exhibited there, we 
copied into the Literary Gazette, will furnish’ in 
answer to this accusation; bnt they ought surely 
to have’ taken ‘better’ care of ‘such ‘extraordinary 
things entrusted to them for literary and scientific re- 
search, 

‘And ‘it'is Jatetitable to think that, after having 
been preserved’ by Mother Earth for three thousand 
years, they should ‘hive ‘been brought to the light of 
day otily'to ‘perish. 
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BRITISH ARCHROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
October 25th.—Couneil Meeting.—Sir W. Chatterton 
in the chair. Mr. Burkitt ‘exhibited a ‘drawing by 
himself of a fine Norman doorway in. the church of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, showing, additional, portions 
recently brought to.light during repairs of the 
church. He also, mentioned the fact of the discovery 
of several monumental brasses beneath the pews. 
Mr. Black announced the discovery of some mediwyal 
architectural remains in. Swan Street, Minories, 
during recent excavations fora branch sewer. Mr, 
Thomas Kent laid before the council details, with 
plans and drawings, of an ancient burial ground in 
Trevone Bay, about a mile and a halt from the town 
of Padstow, Cornwall. A number of coffins of slaie, 
with, skeletons entire. With one of these was a 
fibula of Roman work, and Roman pottery was also 
found near the coffins, On the St. Minver side of 
the river, Mr, Kent remarked, are about 270 acres of 
ground, ccvered with sand. To this site tradition 
assigns atown in past.ages, and Mr. Kent has dis- 
covered there a variety of ancient pottery, glass, 
beads, and Roman coins of the lower empire. Mr. 
Kent also exhibited a list of Roman potters’ stamps 
from Carteia. Some of these appear to be in celtibe- 
rian characters, while others were pronounced iden- 
tical with some found in London and in France. 
Mr. Roach Smith. communicated an account of a 
Roman oculist’s stamp found at Kenchester, im- 
pressions of which had beenfforwarded by Mr. R. 
Johnson, of Hereford. The stamp is square, and 
the sides bear the name of the oculist, 7. Veracius 
Ariovistus, and those of four different kinds of pre- 
parations—viz., the nardinium, the anicetum, and the 
chloron; the fourth is not perfectly legible. Mr. 
Smith also announced that the Hon. R. C. Neville 
was at the present moment engaged in laying open 
the foundations of a Roman building upon the land 
of Mr. Edwards of Chesterfield, which was supposed 
by Stukeley to be the remains. of a temple. As far, 
however, as can be. judged from the excavations 
already made, Mr. Neyille’s practical investigation 
seems likely to correct the opinion of the enthusiastic 
Stukeley, and to prove the foundations to he those 
of a private and not of a public building. The 
Council then resolved that the chief papers relating 
to the Worcester Congress should be sent to press 
forthwith. 


Radical, if not Red Republican, nature) to usher their 
Royal Performances into the world. We endeavoured 
to procure the list or catalogue of the subjects, which 
we knew had been made out, but could not succeed ; 
and all the information Mr. Strange was obliging 
enough to give us was, that the etchings were as de- 
scribed, from sixty to eighty in number, that gentle- 
men belonging to the Press would be invited to see 
them exhibited, as soon as they were all ready, and 
that the Editor of the Literary Gazette would be 
among the party so favoured with a private view. 

There seemed to be some mystery hanging over the 
business ; and subsequent inquiry in other quarters 
has made known to us that no idea of such a publica- 
tion ever emanated from the Royal Personages who 
had indulged their tastes, and beguiled the tedium of 
a court life in this way; that They were singularly 
astonished and sorely displeased by the announce- 
ment, and took immediate measures, not only to pre- 
vent it, but to trace out the means by which the arti- 
cles, kept strictly in her Majesty's private apartments, 
had been purloined, and thus got into the hands of a 
publisher, who could hardly be aware of any surrep- 
titious acts by which the originals could alone have 
been obtained, or he would not have braved the risk 
of advertising his purpose in regard to them. 

There are, no doubt, such Etchings. We remember 
that Mr. Thomas Landseer gave instructions in en- 
graving to the Queen and Prince, and that they were 
very fond of the delightful pursuit. We have even 
seen one or two of their productions, which her 
Majesty had graciously presented to personal friends ; 
but we are certain that there were very few so highly 
honoured by the Sovereign, and therefore that very 
few of the Etchings could get out in this way from 
the private press of Windsor Castle. 

How, then, can they have come into Mr. Strange’s 
possession? We understand that an injunction has 
been obtained against him, on the affidavit of Prince 
Albert, of whom we may well believe that, salute who 
or what he may, he never knew what it was to “ kiss 
the book” before. 

A rumour has reached us that some clue to this 
remarkable transaction has been found, and that the 
legal proceedings are likely to force out the secret. 
And it will be gratifying to find it so; for to have a 
whole palace full of attendants, &c., lying under the 
suspicion of breach of trust, would be about as disa- 








FINE ARTS. 
DEPREDATIONS AT THE ROYAL PALACE. 
Tue above is rather a strange title to an article 
under our Fine Arts heading; but the tale attached 
to it is not less extraordinary. 

Many of our readers may be aware that Mr. 
William Strange, the Publisher in Paternoster Row, 
about a month ago announced the publication of a 
Collection of Etchings by our Queen and her Royal 
Consort, under the title, if we recollect aright, of 
“ Tue Roya Victoria AND PrincE ALBERT GAL- 
LERY,” and which purported to consist of “ Family 
Portraits from the life, Sketches of favourite Dogs, 
copies from old and rare Engravings,’ &c, upon 
which Her Majesty and the Prince had exercised the 
etching art since the year 1840; and relating to 
which the, journal where this appeared went on to 
state— 

“ There are among them several portraits of the 
Princess Royal, taken from life by her Majesty, pre- 
viously to her being weaned; and, up to a more 
mature period, representing her royal highness in 
the arms of her nurse, playing and rolling on the 
carpet with her doll and other toys, amusing herself 
with the Prince of Wales, and pourtraying other do- 
mestic and interesting scenes in the royal nursery,” 

Interested as the Literary .Gazetie is in all 
matters connected with the Fine Arts, such an adver- 
tisement could not pass. without exciting “a strong 
desire to become more particularly acquainted with 
such a production, and. to learn if her: Majesty and 
the Prince had really authorised the publication in 
question, and how they had been induced to select 
Mr. Strange (whose issues are generally of a very 





greeable a circumstance as could possibly be con- 
ceived, 

In the present shape of the proceedings, we are 
prevented from saying more than that the invasion of 
the privacy of Royalty, and the effrontery which could 
not only violate the sanctuary of domestic retirement 
and refined relaxation, but absolutely propose to gra- 
tify vulgar curiosity with the playful effusions of pa- 
rental affection, in representing the sports and gam- 
bols of beloved children, and everything dear to the 
Home-hearth, are, we should think, without a paral- 
lel in the history of such affairs. At all events Mr. 
Strange’s announcement will undoubtedly prove the 
truth of the saying, that Fact is often SrranGER than 
Fiction. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


No. I. 
THE number of publications we are in the habit of 
receiving on this subject, and the many new com- 
panies continually forming to carry on the business, 
the proposal of new features and recommendations, 
the invention and development of novel plans, the 
introduction of fresh elements, principles, and cal- 
culations, all tend to show the growing importance of 
life assurances in every relation of social life and 
every branch, of cial arrang t. Proposing 
to follow up the inquiry in future numbers, we shall 
proceed, now, with the exposition of what appears to 
us to be a valuable new principle in this respect. 
So much has been written. and said respecting the 
sound advantages to be derived by all classes from 
life assurance, that’ it is needless to press upon its 
general utility. When the first life assurance society 








was founded at the early part of the last century, 
considerable distrust for a long time existed in the 
public mind respecting the safety of a society which 
undertook to guarantee a definite large sum payable 
to an assurer’s family, whenever he should die, in 
consideration of a small annual payment made to the 
society during his life. But when years passed away, 
and so far from the scheme becoming a failure, it met 
with extraordinary success, the feeling of the world 
was changed, and in all directions new societies 
began to spring up, who sought for and soon obtained 
a remarkable amount of business. 

The principles of calculation and practice, however, 
not being so well appreciated then as now, the older 
companies persisted for many years in a system of 
high charge as regards the premiums, and rigid regu- 
lations respecting the continued validity of their 
policies. The onward spirit of the age, and the in- 
creasing discrimination of the public bave gradually 
induced them of late to issue policies upon fairer 
terms to the assured, in which one of the first new 
features was “ the returning an assurer on surrender 
of his policy,” a portion off the premiums he had paid, 
ifhe found himself unable to keep it up, whereas it 
had been previously the custom to declare the pre- 
miums altogether forfeited. 

With this improvement, the old plan of assurance 
went on as before, many policies being discontinued 
from time to time, through the temporary necessities 
of those who, not being always able to pay the re- 
newal premium, have been compelled to surrender 
their policy to the office at a very great sacrifice. No 
provision was ever attempted to be made for what, 
unfortunately, so often happens to persons whose 
incomes are derived from professional exertions or 
trade, who frequently find that money which they 
count on receiving does not come in at the time they 
expect, and this, too, perhaps, just when a renewal 
premium has become due upon a policy, the non- 
payment of which within the three weeks’ or a month's 
grace (usually allowed) at once causes the policy to 
lapse, and thus destroys all the advantage or benefit 
which the assurer had hoped (after, perhaps, many 
payments) to secure to his family at his death. 

It is rather a matter of surprise that, while so 
many other improvements have from, time to time 
been introduced in the practice of Jife offices, yet no 
society, until lately, has ever thought of removing so 
important an objection in the system, which. must 
materially have -militated even against the societies 
by deterring many careful persons frem assuring, 
who naturally felt little disposed to commence any 
undertaking which possibly could be frustrated by 
one year’s temporary pressure in their incomes, 

The number of persons now assured is great com- 
pared with what was the case twenty or thirty years 
ago, and yet it is lamentably small relative to the 
population of this country. No one will venture to 
say that the numbers assured would not have been 
much greater, if the objection we speak of had been 
removed, and few of the persons already assured are 
able to feel confident that the time. may not come 
when they may themselves be temporarily quite ul- 
able to meet the renewal payment on their policy 
when it becomes due. ‘ 

This objection, so often quoted and so long felt by 
its disastrous results, had remained so long unpro- 
vided for that we scarcely imagined it would ever be 
remedied. It is, therefore, with gratification that we 
observe, from an article in a leading contemporary, 
that Mr. Scratchley, the active actuary of one of our 
most rising offices, “The Western Life Assurance, 
has introduced a feature, which promises to add con- 
siderably to his reputation, by removing an obstacle 
in life assurance whose effect can be appreciated by 
all. By the valuable principle in which the new 
privilege of that society is grounded, it will at once 
be seen that no policy can ever be forfeited from the 
temporary pressure in the monetary affairs of its pos- 
sessor, It is thus stated ;— 

“ As it may happen that a party may, from unfor- 
seen circumstances, be wnable to pay a premium 
when it beeomes due, by making application to the 
directors, he will be allowed once (or oftener, should 
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the value of the policy at the time of the application 
permit it,) to have the privilege of omitting the pay- 
ment of that premium, (provided he has already paid 
three whole premiums at least on the policy, and it 
be one for the whole life of the assured.) And his 
policy will be endorsed to the effect that it continues 
in force, as if the premium omitted were paid, being, 
however, charged with a debt equivalent to that pre- 
mium and its interest at 5/. per cent., which will be 
deducted from the amount of the policy when the 
assured dies. The policy holder shall, however, have 
it in his power to free his policy from the debt at any 
time, by paying the amount due. The great advan- 
tages of this feature must at once be seen, since it 
removes the usual objections to the ordinary system 
of life assurance, by which an assurer often loses all 
the benefit he sought in paying regularly the pre- 
miums for many years on a policy, because from 
temporary difficulties he is unable to pay a premium 
when it becomes due, and the policy consequently 
lapses to the office. Half-premium policies will not 
be entitled to this privilege, unless the arrears due 
shall have been previously paid up: fourteen days’ 


‘ notice, requesting this permission, must be given.” 


Approving very highly of this plan, for we have 
seen valuable policies lost to families by such pres- 
sure as is here described, and sold by auction at the 
price, perhaps, of three or four hundred pounds, after 
premiums to the amount of 1000/. or 1200/. had been 
paid upon them to the richest and most esteemed old 
assurance companies in London, we do not hesitate 
tosay that any relief from so perilous a predicament 
(especially in times so precarious and changeful as 
those in which we live) must be welcomed as a mani- 
fest improvement in the system. 


THE GREAT SEA SERPENT. 

We are glad, as this strange problem in natural 
history has acquired so extraordinary a new interest, 
ihat we took the trouble in our last Gazette to have 
the earliest forms of its appearance, about the middle 
of last century, engraved from Pontoppidan, accom- 
panied by the historical account of that author, so 
that reference may be had to the source and origin of 
all our information on this subject. And this is the 
more needful as Captain M‘Quhae’s slight sketch, the 
nature and character of which we detailed in the same 
Number, comes directly into comparison with the 
Norwegian phenomenon so minutely described and 
figured by the worthy Bishop of Bergen. Moreover, 
the curiosity of the matter has been increased even 
within the last few days, by the appearance of the 
following letter in the newspapers :— 


To the Editor of the Globe. 


Mary Ann, of Glasgow, Glasgow, October 19. 
Sir,—I have just reached this Ted ona vo: from Malta 
and Lisbon, and my attention having been called to a report 
relative to an animal seen by the master and crew of her 
Majesty’s ship Deedalus, I take the liberty of communicating 
the following circumstance :— 

When clearing ou out of the port of Lisbon, on the 30th of 
pep ‘e the ican b Daphne, of 

; and, standing 
counter, lay-to while the mate boarded us with the jollyboat, 
and handed a packet of letters to be hed 
steamer for Boston on our arrival in E le 
told me that. when in lat. 4 11 S., long. 10 15 E., wind dead 
north, upon the 20th of September, a@ most extraordinary 
animal had been seen—from his description it had the ap- 
pearance of a huge serpent or snake, with a m’s head. 
upon its being seen, one of me. 
brought to = upon it, which having bee 
spike-nails, and a ay other pieces of pel id be got 
at Pn moment, was discharged at the animal, then only dis- 
forty yards from the ship ; it immediately reared 

its its bees in the air, and Fg oe violently with its body, 
showing evidently that the charge had 


Daphne was to leeward at the time, but was put about on the 
the brut 





Boston, I have no doubt, contains the full particulars, which, 
I tang , will be made public. 
ere are letters from Captain Trelawney to a friend in 
Liverpool, which will probably contain some further par- 
ticulars, and I Pa itten to get a copy for the purpose of 
getting the full account.—I have the honour to be, &¢. 
James HENDERSON, "Master. 

From the localities in which the Serpent was seen 
from the Dedalus and Daphne—viz., by the former in 
lat. 24 44 S., long. 9 20 E.; and by the latter, lat. 
4115., long. 10 15 E.;* it seems probable that it 
might be the same creature which was visible in both 
instances. There was very little difference in the 
longitude, and that and much more in the latitude 
might readily be traversed between August 6th and 
September 20th by a fish swimming at the rate of 
fifteen knots an hour. When first witnessed, it is 
true, it was going in a direction south-west, which 
would lead it away from the place of its second ap- 
pearance ; but it might change its course, so as to be 
found where the Daphne shot it, or there might be a 
pair of these Serpents, or more, traversing the samie sea. 





ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


THE ROBIN HOOD BALLADS. 
Ir is by no means a peculiarity with a journalist or 
reviewer to promise continuations that never appear. 
Streams of new literature rush in “ where poets im- 
mortal have feared to tread,” and the accumulation 
of novel criticism forbids a return to the unfinished 
article. We are speaking of times passed away. 
Now, alas! the literary advents of importance are 
indeed but few and far between, and we have no such 
apology for oversights. Months and months ago 
we promised a further notice of Mr. Gutch’s elegant 
and complete edition of the cycle of Robin Hood 
Ballads, and we are glad of an opportunity for re- 
deeming our pledge. 

We have already expressed our opinion that, even 
supposing such a person as Robin Hood ever existed, 
the anecdotes respecting him that are found in the 
ballads and poems are mostly fabulous. In fact, we 
are disposed to agree almost entirely with Mr. 
Wright, whose interesting chapter on the subject, in 
the second volume of his Essays on Literature and 
Superstitions, is worthy of careful perusal. The 
same tales occurring in different forms sufficiently 
show that they belong to a cycle, and are not peculiar 
to one hero, or founded on his actual adventures. 
The earliest poem on Robin Hood that has been 
preserved affords an evidence of this. On a very 
fine morning in May, Robin Hood determined to 
proceed to Nottingham for the purpose of hearing 
mass. His only companion was Little John, who, 
in the course of the journey, proposed to “shoot a 
penny,” and having the good fortune to gain a crown 
from Robin, a quarrel arose, which terminated in 
their separation. Little John, instead of proceeding 
with his master, returned to Sherwood Forest, while 
Robin Hood continued his journey to Nottingham, 
where he attended before the rood at St. Mary’s 
Church. While engaged in his devotions, he was 
unfortunately recognised by a monk who had been 
robbed by him of a hundred pounds, and who im- 
mediately gave information to the sheriff, who at 
once ordered the gates of the city to be closed, 
surrounded the church with his company, and se- 
cured the brave archer, who, however, defended him- 
self with characteristic courage, and broke his sword 
on the head of the sheriff! The monk was then 
despatched to London to inform the King of the 
transaction; but Little John and Much, who had 
learnt the unfortunate news, determined to waylay 
him :— 

“Forth then went these yeoman two, 
Little John and Much in fere, 
And looked on Much’s uncle’s house, 
The high way full near. 
“ Little John stood at a window in the morning, 
And inghned Surt 08.9, teas 
He was ware when the came riding, 
And with him a little page. 
® Thee seers te be seme sentinel qevation, chant the 


Daphne being able to reach Lisbon the time speci- 
D | fed-—Ep. L. G. 








“By my faith,’ said Little John to Much, 
*I can thee tell tidings good : 
I see where the monk comes riding, 
I know him by his wide hood.’ ” 

They then went to the monk, and, having in- 
formed themselves of the contents of his despatches, 
kill him and his page, and carry the letters of the 
sheriff to the King. The King was much pleased 
with their contents, and having well rewarded the 
bearers, he made them yeomen of the crown, and 
gave them letters to the sheriff of Nottingham com- 
manding that Robin Hood should be sent to the 
King. On their arrival at that city, they found the 
gates closed, and they were not admitted until they 
had shown the King’s manual. When the sheriff 
saw the letters, he inquired, as might be supposed, 
after the monk; but Little John was prepared with a 
sufficient answer, and informed him that the King 
was so gratified by the intelligence he had brought, 
that he had made him abbot of Westminster. At 
night Little John and Much went to the jailor, and 
having called him up, informed him that Robin 
Hood had broken out of prison. This was of course 
only a ruse de guerre; for as soon as the porter 
arose, he was slain by Little John, who takes the 
keys, releases Robin Hood, and escapes with him 
over the walls. When they reached the forest, Robin 
Hood and Little John were immediately reconciled, 
and the escape of the outlaw was celebrated by 
festivity among his followers. And what is remark- 
able enough, the anger of the King loses itself in 
his admiration of the fidelity of Little John to his 
master :— 

“* He is true to his master,’ said our king, 
‘I say, by sweet St. John! 
He loves better Robin Hood, 
Than he does us each one. 
*** Robin Hood is ever bound to him, 
Both in street and stall. 
Speak no more of this matter,’ said our king, 
* But John has beguiled us all.’ 

It appears to us that sufficient of the romance is 
here exhibited for us to reject the poem at once as 
any historical evidence. Mr. Gutch, however, thinks 
differently ; and it is only fair to add that he supports 
his theory with ingenuity and eloquence. Robin 
Hood has not yet had so able a vindicator; and the 
collection of ballads Mr. Gutch has here presented to 
the world is so complete, so accurately edited, and 
so efficiently commented upon, that every literary 
antiquary will regard it a most-valuable addition to 
his library. We are tinwilling ‘to enter upon the 
subject at greater length, not only because the ballad 
we have here analysed is a fair specimen of all, but 
because the reasoning upon their authenticity in- 
volves more learning than could with propriety be 
introduced into our columns, 


PROVERBS AND POPULAR SAYINGS. 
He aa rides behind another, does not saddle when he 
pleases, 

He that’s first up is not always first served. 
He’s a gentle horse that never threw his rider. 
He that blows in the dust fills his own eyes. 
It’s better to keep a cow than an ass, 
May he that turns the clod never want a bannock. 
No cows, no care, 
Night is the mother of 
Sail, quoth the king,—hold A the wind, 
The cow may want her tail yet. 
The biggest horse is not aways the best traveller. 
The man may easily lose a stot that cannot count his kine, 
The muck-midden is the mother of the meal-ark. 
Time will wait for no man. 
A misty morning often makes a fine day. 
Never put the plough before the oxen. 
One to-day is worth two to-morrow ! 
Fair on Friday—foul on Sunday. Westmoreland. 
Fair on Friday—fair on Sunday. Leeds. 
While the grass is growing, the horse is starvin; 
“ Caval non morire, che herba de veunire.” I 
Clouds come over the brightest day. 
A sweeping rain leaves a curse behind it. 

Milk in at the cow’s mouth. 
It is the pasture lards the bullock’s side. (A similar exe 

pression is made use of by Reskergoarn. ) 

He that sows not corn, plants thistles. 
To a child all weather § cold,* 
It is never a bad day that hath a good night. 
Every light is not the sun. 
The morning sun never lasts a whole day, 


* To® crazy ship all winds are contrary. 
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Cold weather and ay Some Out of The Toren Cin ex- 
pression once comimoh | in! thie mouths of “ false 
southerns,” rH | 2 

Every land has its laugh, 

And every corn its caff, ¢.¢., chaff. 

Little kens the st wife that sits by the fire, 

How the cold wind blows in the hurly-burly swyre.* 

Well worth aw, 

That makes the plough to draw. 

God s the plow, 

And bless the corn-mow. 


If it’s wild when the sun sets, 
It ‘ll be mild when the sun up gets. 


THE MEMORIAL LINES ON THE MONTHS, AS MADE USE OF 
BY. THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
“ Days twenty-eight, in second month appear, 
And one day more is added each Leap- Year; 
The fourth, saath, ninth, and sixth months run 
To thirty days; the rest to thirty-one. of Big? a 
M. A. D. 


P. B. Oct. 1848. 








“THE DRAMA. 

Hay ymarkets-On Monday, Mr. Westland Marston’s 
play ofthe Patrician’s Daughter was brought forward 
for the first time here, Miss Laura Addison sustain- 
ing the,part of Lady Mabel Lynterne. There were 
some fine points in her delineation of the character 
and her, performance was, throughout, highly effec- 
tive—in some parts, almost great; the defect being, 
a monotony of voice and action, . This imperfection 
Miss Addison may remove, and: she will then be a 
stat in’ the’ present firmament of leading actresses. 
Mr... Creswick played Mordaunt well and discrimi- 
nately,-but with occasional hardness that was unplea- 
sant. The other;characters were fairly done by the 
company; and the Patricien’s Daughter was as suc- 
cessful as heretofore, notwitlistanding the occasional 
improbability, not to call it absurdity or impossibility 
of the story: |The house: was well-attended, and the 
play well received. 

Princess’s.--Mr. Charles Braham continues his 
successful ‘opérati¢ ‘career; and’ “is' rapidly gaining 
upon, and rising. in, public estimation. Indeed, his 
success has been so decided, that the opera in which 
he made his début’ has been performed every evening 

since his. -has. become. more.ac- 
quainted with, his ellpy- performers andthe orchestra, 
there is a visible increase of confidence im his powers. 
On Thursday, after Leoline, ‘a new farce was brought 
out, called His First Peccadillo, but it only obtained 
® moderate success, though the plot is farcical enough. 
The fault lies in its being too wire-drawn and long, 
for it-was cleverly acted by Mr. Oxberry, as the hero, 
and Miss Emma Stanley, Mr. G. Cooke, and others, 
as accessories. With judicious curtailment, the trifle 
would run along merrily enough. 

Lyceum.—Last Saturday, Mr. Planché’s neat little 
comedy of A Peculiar Position was played for the 
first time at this theatre. It was an attractive piece 
at Covent Garden, and from the finished style in 
which it has now been re-produced, it is likely to 
increase in popularity. ,,On Wednesday a great dra- 
matio event came off in) the first appearance before a 
London andience of the son of one of the most 
popular low comedians that ever trod the boards. In 
a piece written for the occasion Young John Reeve 
made his bow, and was cheered with enthusiasm for 
the sake of. Old John, whose. name. possesses. a 
powerfal charm with laughter-loving play-goers. 
In his first, attempt. Young Joln was, besides, asso- 
ciated with a lady who had been the compeer and 
fellow actdr of his celebrated father, in most of the 
domestic dramas in which his. popularity was esta, 
blished, we mean Mrs. Yates: again, there was the 
daughter of another lady, Mrs.. Fitzwilliam, who had 
“played up” to Old Sohn in: some:“of his greatest | 
hits, and this young lady already fast approaching 
to her mother's ceiebrity as a very charming, actress. 
The name.of John. Reeve, and its, association. with 
those of Yates’ and Fitzwilliam in‘the sime' play, was 
an. irresistible, attraction,.and the, consequence was; 
that the usually well-filled Lyceam: ‘was’ densely 





crammed on Wednesday. The success ss of young Mr. | 
Reeve was very great, and deserves the more praise as 
it was obtairied in an’ up-hill part, in a piece of small 
merit , though it had the ad captandum title of My 
Father did so before me, and almost the whole weight 
of .which was sustained .by the youthful aspirant. 
He possesses a great deal of comic humour, and 
seems “up” to many of the resources in by-play and 
“gag,” which so highly characterised his “ father 
before him;” and he has also the advantage of bear- 
ing a strong resemblance to his popular parent in the 
character of his face. With these and many natural 
advantages of his own, there is little doubt of his 
rising to eminence in his profession, and we give 
him our cordial good wishes at the outset of his 
career. The play in which he appeared having been 
simply written for the purpose of introducing him to 
the public, must not be severely criticised, especially 
as it served its purpose; but we must not forget to 
add that Mrs. Yates, Miss Fitzwilliam, and Mr. 
Selby played their several parts admirably, 


Mr. Macready.—After the sinister and painful ru- 
mours we alluded to a fortnight ago, we have more 
than usual pleasure in copying the annexed extract 
from the New York Enquirer of the 5th:—* Mr. 
Macready’s first appearance, last night, at Niblo’s, 
was a complete triumph. Our space to-day will not 
permit us to dwell on the scene, it must suffice for 
the present to say that, to a house as brilliant as 
we have ever seen in that beautiful theatre, Mr. 
Macready played the character of Macbeth as Shake 
speare conceived it. When the curtain fell, as during 
the performance, tumultuous and universal applause 
was showered upon the great actor, and kept up until 
he came before the curtain, and delivered a few brief 
words, expressive of his profound sense of the recep- 
tion he had met with, and his special gratification 
that he could appeal to the favourable verdict of such 
an audience, against some unknown critic, who had 
predicted that he was too old to personate the charac- 
ters of Shakespeare. When Mr. Macready retired, 
the house again rang with applause.”— The same 
journal notices a new dwarf, named Major Little- 
finger, and more diminutive than General Tom 
Thumb. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
UNKINDNESS. 


On, could I learn indifference 
From all [ hear and see; 

Nor think, nor care, for others, more 
Than they may care for me! 

Why follow thus, with vain regret, 
To serve a broken claim ; 

If others can so soon forget, 
Why should not I the same ? 

Oh, could I learn indifference 
From all I hear and see ; 

Nor think, nor care, for others, more 
Than they may care for me! 


There is no blight that winter throws, 
No frost, however stern, 

Like that which chill’d affection knows— 
Which hearts, forsaken, learn ! 

What solace can the world impart 
When Love’s reliance ends ? 

Oh, there’s no winter for the heart 
Like that Unkindness sends! 

Oh, could I learn indifference 
From all I hear and see ; 

Nor think, nor care, for others, more 
Than they may care for me! 

‘ CHARLES SWAIN. 





VARIETIES. 

The Shakespeare Society are about to have the 
Chandos (now the Ellesmere) Shakespeare yt 
engraved for its subscribing members, and Mr. J 
Payne Collier will illustrate the print with a state- 
ment in support of its authenticity. 

Lord G. Bentinck.—H. B. has: produced a most 
striking and characteristic likeness of the noble Con- 
servative leader, as he used tobe seen, full of anima- 
tion and energy, in the House of Commions. 

Leicester Square is: laying out: as: bazaar in-an 


{ oriental style, with four, entrances from the’ four 





* Swyre—the desotnt ofa hill,» basa 





Earthquake at Sandwich.—In addition to Me tain 
and stormy weather which we have had, we at Sand. 
wich have felt a slight shock of an earthquake—this 
occurred last Thursday, at 7 a.m. I was in bed and 
felt it, as did many others in a similar situation, 
Some clocks were stopped, and the rattling of doors 
and windows was heard by those who were up. Yes 
terday the wind changed, and it was a most enjoyable 
day; but to-day it begins to blow from the south, and 
the glass forbodes bad weather again.—( Private Cor- 
respondent. ) 

Cambridge Public Orator, (by an erratum printed 
Prator in The Times of Thursday,) Mr. Bateson of 
St. John’s, and Mr. Williams of King’s, have been 
seleeted by ten votes each for the poll. Mr. Frere of 
Trinity had seven votes. The contest is carried on 
with all the spirit of a political election by committees 
in London and other places. 

Society of the Friends of Peace.—M. Wisschers, 
who presided at the recent congress of this society in 
Brussels, is, we believe, in London, making arrange- 
ments for adjudging the prize to the best essay on 
the several questions debated during the sitting of 
the congress. It was originally determined that 
three prizes should be offered, varying in amount, 
but realising together the sum of 1,000  franes.— 
This plan has been abandoned, and in its stead one 
prize of 1,000 francs is to be offered for the best 
essay. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Mr. Dickens, we learn, has prepared a new work for 
Christmas time, as heretofore, in a small single volume. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Analysis and Summary of Herodotus, post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
Belgium, Rhine, Italy, and Greece, vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, 24s, 
Borrer’s (Dawson) Campaign against the Kabylies, post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 
Bouvier on Indulgences, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 6d. 
Brenan’s Composition and Punctuation, sixth edition, 18mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Burns’ (el .) Golden Pot of Manna, 12mo, new edition, 6s. 
Chalmers’ Posthumous Works, vol. 5, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Cheever’s Wanderings of a Pilgrim, new edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. 
Ciceronis Tuseulanarum, Libri 5, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Clement’s Customs Guide, 1848-9, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Comic English Grammar, post 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Davies’ (J.) Prefix to Copper Ore Tables, 4to, cloth, 5s. 
Dickens’ (Chas.) Old Curiosity Shop, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
es (A, C.) Nature and Office of State,.8vo, boards, 


7s. 6d. 
Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap Book, ey 21s. 
Juvenile Scrap Book, 8vo, 8s: 
Goals and Guerdons; or Chronicles of.# Very old Lady, 2 
vols. post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
Graves’ (R., M.D.) Clinical Lectures, 2 yols,, second edition, 
8vo, cloth, 24s. 
Joannis Saresberiensis, edited by Giles, 5 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
£2 13s. 6d. 
Keith’s (Dr.) Demonstrations of the Truth of Christianity, 
12mo, cloth, new edition, 7s. 6d. 
Krasinski’s Cossacks of the Ukraine, 12mo, cloth, lds. 6d. 
Gonta ; a Drama, sewed, 3s. 6d. 
Letters of William III. and Louis XTV., a their Ministers, 
edited by P. Grimblot, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 30s 
pm poe eA 's Hyperian, new edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Loss and Gain, second edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
—— Description of Trees mentioned in Scripture, 
3s. 








Scripture Stories, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Model Lessons, Part 1, third edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Moore’s (T.) Hand-book of British Ferns, 18mo, cloth, 5s. ° 
Parrots and other Poems, translated from the French by 
J. 8. Allen, 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Redhead’s French Revolution, yol. 2, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
Sim’s (Rev. W. F.) Parochial Sermons, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Smith’s (J.) Fifty-two Sermons, 8vo, er 
wet Book of the Farm, vol. 1, Part I., 8vo, sewed, 
12s. 
eee ae ba first four books, translated by Dale, post 8v0, 
clot 
Victim’ of the Jesuits; a Romance; 8 vols. post 8vo; 
£1 11s. 6d. 
Village Garland, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Waldigrave’s Sermons ; The "Way of ire 8yo,. cloth, 6s. 
West (Charles, M.D.) on Diseases of Children, 8yvo, cloth, 
14s. 
tortie en Countess, by Mrs... Trollope, .3—vols, post v0, 
1 Ms. 
DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION. OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a clock of watch should 
indicate'when the sun is on the meridian.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 
FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 


JULLIEN begs leave most respectfully to 
» announce that his ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS 
will commence 
NEXT FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3rd, 1848, 
and continue for One Month. 


ABRANGEMENTS FOR THE OPENING NIGHT. 
In order to give the greatest éclat to the performance of 
“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN,” 
on the opening night, M. Junzren has expressly arranged that 
National Anthem for 


FIVE DISTINCT BANDS, 

Caoros, and Orcan, and has through the condescension of the com- 

manding officers of the regiments of the Royal Guards, obtained per- 

mission for the assistance of their splendid Military Bands, viz.— 

the Band of Her Majesty’s Ist Life Guards, under the direction of 
Mr. Waddell. 

The Band of Her Majesty’s Royal Horse Guards Blue, under the 
direction of Mr, Tutton. 

The Band of Her Majesty’s Grenadier Guards, under the direction of 
Mr. Schott ; and 

The Band of Her Majesty’s Coldstream Guards, under the direction 
of Mr, Godfrey. 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 
will, therefore, on this , be d by the 
combination of the Full Concert ‘Orchestra—the above Four = 
Bands—with Chorus and Organ. 


The Programme of the First Night will also include, a Grand 
Selection from Mayenseer’s Opera, 


“LES HUGUENOTS,” 

(now #0 popular in this country,) arranged expressly by M. Junuren, 
and embracing the chief beauties of the composer's chef-d’ceuvre. 

Also, Bextuoven’s Symphony in D—A New Solo by Herr Kenic, 
entitled “Sonztupe”— A New Solo by Mr. Ricuarpson; Auber'’s 
celebrated Air from “La Frances,” with Variations—A New Valee 
by M. Jonurgsw—A New Polka, by Herr Kaxte—A New Schottisch, 
by M. Justrmn—A Cavatina, by Miss Minan, &c, &c. &c. 

*,* The Concerts will commence at Eight o’clock. 


ALHALLA SALLE de VALENTINO» 
LEICESTER SQUARE.—This magnificent SALOON, de 
signated by the press as the ne plus ultra of elegance, is OPEN 
every Evening, with Herr Redl’s celebrated Band of 50 performers. 
The lighting’ ventilation, and the whole of the d and 








RCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — The 
Monthly Meetings of Members re-cormmence on FRIDAY, 
November 3, and will be continued on the first Fridays in the —s 
Months, at 25, Great George Street, Westminster. The Chair taken 
at Four o'clock. 

The ANNUAL MEETING for 1849 will take place at Salisbury.— 
Patron, the Lord Bishop of Salisbury; Fresident, the Right Hon. 
Sidney Herbert, M.P. The Annual London Meeting will be held in 
the second week in May, and the Anniversary Dinner in the course of 
that Month. 

12, Haymarket, Oct. 23, 





URE OF STAMMERING.—Some 
remarkable cures have recently been made in cases of Stam- 
mering, and Defective Articulation, by Mr. HUNT, of 224, REGENT 
STREET, who is known to the public for the energy with which he 
has devoted himself to remove the defects of utterance. Several of 
these cures have been effected where all remedy appeared hopeless.”— 
Times, August 1, 1848 
MR. HUNT may be consulted at the above address until the end 
of November, and intends resuming his residence for the season early 
in February next. 





ANITARY PRECAUTION. — The Public 
are reminded, that i in 1832 BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY was 
ly d by th th in prevention and cure of 
Cholera, and ry it has been the Brandy —— in Guy's, hej 
Thomas's, Westminster, and other » both m p 
are extracts from some testimonials then 
submitted to the public asa warranty for confidence :— 











“ Grenadier Guards Hospital. 
“The two samples of your Patent Brandy I had an opportunity of 
laying before the Board of Officers, which sat at the Regimental 
Hospital lest Saturday. Every member of the Board approved of the 
Brandy, and have ordered that it shall be = for the sick. 
(Signed) “J. HARRISO 
“Surgeon- iajor Grenadier Guards.” 
“Messrs, J. T. Betts and Co.” 
“38, Upper Gower-street. 
“TI do not hesitate to express my conviction, that it is fully as free 
from any thing injurious to health, and contains as pure a spirit, as 
the best varieties of foreign brand of 
(Signed) —— vo owe Ate 
“ Professor of Ch 
“John T. Betts, Esq.” 





y of London.” 


“ Long Acre. 

“T am bound to say, and do assert it with confidence, that for 
Vane Os of spirit, this cannot be surpassed; and that your Patent 
Brandv is also quite free from those acids which, though minute in 
quantity, abwagh contaminate the foreign spirit. 

(Signed) “JOSEPH HUME, 
“Toxicological Chemist to the Board of Excise.” 
“To J.T. Betts, Esq.” 





“58, Aldersgate-street. 
“Your Brandy is free from uncombined acid and astringent matter, 
which exists, more or less,in most of the brandies im = ted from 
France. (Signed) “JOHN THOMAS COO 
“Lecturer on Chemistry at Guy’ : and St 
“To Mr. Betts.” homas’s Hospitals,” 
It _may a had i in single bottles at 3s.each, secured against the 
yo ion by Betts's Patent Metallic Capsule, of cory 
respectable i spirit merchant in town and country; as also of 
“apeameen 3 spirit merchants, and at the distillery, 7, Smithfield-bars 








appointments are the theme of admiration from the crowds that 
nightly honour the establishment with their presence. The Lessee 
respectfully invites all lovers. of Dupsieg * to t is delightful Temple. 
The floor that yet so seldom attamed 
in rooms of this description. Five 2 masters of the ceremonies in full 
costume regulate the dancing. Refreshments supplied by Mr. Wolf, 
of the Surrey Zoological Gardens. Doors open at a quarter-past 8. 
—_ t a at half-past 8, and to conclude at half-past 11. 
mission 1s. 


ORD GEORGE BENTINCK’S PORTRAIT. 

4 Just > a Fine LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT of 
this lamented Nobleman, from a recent and beautiful Daguerre- 
otype by M. CLAUDET. Proofs, 7s. 6d., (of ey —_ a imited 
number are taken) ; Prints, 5s. An early app 
to secure first i of this ie and life-like Portrait, 
the only authenti¢ one, 

London: Published by M. Clandet, at his D Establish 
ments, 18, King William Street, Charing Cross, (where “the Original 
may be viewed, ) and Colosseum, Regent’s Park; Ackermann and Co., 
Strand; and all the prineipal Publishers. 


‘[ VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 
and to ARTISTS,—-Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gent y, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Fecrigpments of Objects of Fine Arts, B; e, &c., from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &e., 
be - they undertake the — of Effects to all parts of the 























PARIAN CEMENT. 


P ARIAN CEMENT, for Internal Stucco, 


instead of Plaster of Paris; may be papered on or painted 
within twenty hours of its application, and rooms be pe 
habi able before the ordinary materials for such purpose would 
todry, Itis used without the slightest difficulty. A finer quality i is 
adapted to Ornaméntal Plastering, Encaustic work, &e. 
Manufactured by the Patentees, Charles Francis and ‘fons, Cement 
Works, Nine Elms, London. 





Ke J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 


a No we ek Matt = the ous & . R. H. Prince Albert, and 
Russia, havi: inereased his stock 

of Watches oat PER eee fe ee 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments, * Ladies’ gold watches, wit! 
gol dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 ge. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
comets, 10 os youths’ eS gman gt. f substentlld and 

going silver lever wate! jew in r holes, 6 

Pity DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cogkspur; Street; and 34 Hoyal 1 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). P entail 





not less than two gallons, or one dozen, in bottles at 
180" per gallon, bottles included, or in bulk at 16s. per gallon. Cash 
on delivery. 


ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic 
Prrno.ing Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de 
licate skin; or in the nursery, forinfants. The “ Petnottne Snavine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, | named 
“Dispensary Soar,” is prepared for i 
of long standing; and, from experience iu several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm, 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it amay in many cases of 
typhus aud other "4 » be ial antidote. 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticusonne Staeet, Reoent’s QuapRant. 











WESTERN 


| Fondo ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 3, yd Street, London. 


Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph 
In addition to the et: 
possesses several features whic’ 
advantages to the public. 
Attention is specially invitel to the rates of Annuity granted to 
Op Lives, for which ample security is provided by the large capital 
of the Society. 
Examrxe.—2£100 cash paid down, 
An Annuity of = : 0 toa Male 


erry Co., Charing Cross. 
s of Life Assurance, this Society 
h present peculiar and important 


archaea 
ife aged 60 
65 | Payable as long 
— 4 16 3 - 4 as he is alive. 
_ 18 11 10 a 
The Annuities are payable HALF-¥EARLY ; and ae first ae ear’s 
Annuity is paid six months after the purchase- money is receiv 
— oft he Anuuity deed are defrayed by the Society. 
nformation, free of expense, can = obtained from 
A. SCRATCHLEY; Actuary. 


C ORPORATION of the AMICABLE 
/ SOCIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
— mee oy Charter of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706,—50, Fleet Street, 
vondon, 





DIBECTORS. 
John Ln Eaq., OC. 
Sir VWoiew * Bart. 


Merewether. 

Welbore Filis, Esq. 4 
William Everett, E | The Right Hon. Six Edward Ryau 
Richard Henry Goo! fen, M.D. Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 

The Amicable Society is the oldest Institution in existence for 
granting Assurances on Lives. 

There is no eed body, = the whole of the profits are 
a among the of the sed mem-+ 


The Hon, Frederick Byng. 
John Ebenezer Davies , Eaqy 
Cobbett Derby, Esq. 





a — are granted, entitling the assured to a septennial 
division of the profits, either by way of addition to the sum guarans 
teed, or diminution of the future p )» OF an eq) payment 
in money, at the option of the arties. 

Policies for specified or fixed sums are granted at reduced rates of 
premium, the assured in such policies not becoming members of the 
society, or participating in the profits, 

T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 











SALE BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
in the month of November, the entire Stock, Copyrights, 
Steel and Stereotype Plates, Woodcuts, and Zinc Plates 
WILLIAM SMITH. Amongst others are Froissart and. oars 
Chronicles—Cabinet edition of Lodge’s Portraits, 8 vols. small 8vo.— 
Loudon's Ladies’ Flower G: of Annuals. British Wild Flowers, 
Ornamental Bulbous Piants, and the Ladies’ Co nion—West- 
wood’s British Butterflies and Moths—Burnet’s History of the Refor- 
—_ and = own Time—Cook's Voyages—Poetical and Elementary 
orks, 
Printed particulars are preparin; 
192, Fleet Street, 28 Oct, 1848. oe ¥: 





vee 


R. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES for the 
WINTER COURSE will be commenced on the following 
dates, at the several towns named below :— 
Greenock., Nov. 20 | Ayr.... 
Rothesay., ,, 23 Kilmar: ae 
Stirling .. Dec. ap 
Alloa .... A 6 —. 
Dunfermline |, . London . 
undee -.. Jan. 





Pontefract 
Ork.esee 
Ov AGE 

SKETCH of the VO AGES, TRAVELS, and 

WRITINGS of JAMES SILK PEs On with the OUT. 

LINES of all his PUBLIC LECTURES, an@ a PORTRAIT of the 

AUTHOR, In One Volume 8vy, pp. 154... Price.5s., bound in cloth, 
gilt aud lettered, 

Peter Jackson, London. To be had of all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in 4 vols, 8vo, cloth lettered, price £3. 
(Dedicated, by permission, to His forage Highness Prince Albert, 
lor of the of Cambridge), 


ISTORY of the PHILOSOPHY of MIND: 








FAMED THROUGHOUT THE GLOBE. 
HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. 


Disorder of the Liver and Kidneys. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. K. Heydon, dated 78, King Street, Sydney, 
New South Wales, the 30th September, 1847. 

TO PROFESSOR HOLLOWAY, 


b the Opinions of all Writers on Mental Seience from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By ROBERT BLAKEY, 
Esq. ne of “ History of Moral Science,” “Essay on Moral G Good 
an Evil, ” “ Besay on Logic,” &c. This Work contains notices of the 
latest pHi in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany. Deomark, 

Sweden, Russia, Italy, Spain, the United States, & e. 

London : Trelawne oe Saunders, 6, Sistas Cross. Oxford: J. 
H. Parker. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. E inburgh : Mesping 
lan and Co. Dublin: SSiod r dey Smith. Paris: Ladrange. Lei 
T. O. Weigel. Florence: M. Brussels: Hanuman 
New York: J. Wiley. 





Sin,—I have the pleasure to inform you that ‘Stuart A. D 
Esq., an eminent tesshant and Agricuiturist, and also s Magistrate 
of this Town, called on me on the 18th instant, and purchased your 
medicines to the amount of Fourtken Pounps, to be forwarded to 
his Sheep Stations in New England. He stated that one of his Over- 
seers had come to Sydney some time previously for medical aid, bis 
disorder being an affection of the Liver and Kidneys; that he 

laced the man for three months under the care of one of the best 

Rerpesns without any good resulting from the treatment. The man 

larg in despair v used your Pills and Ointment, and much to his own 

Mr. ly restored to his 

Now ine surprising cure was effected in 
J. K. HEYDON. 





‘s 
health by their m.ane. 
about ten days. (Si: 

Sold at the Establishment of ‘Professor Tlonzoway, 244, Strand, 
(near Temple Bar,) London, and by all respectable Iruggists and 
Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized World, at ‘the. fol- 
lowing prices—1s. }44., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., 228, and Ave each Box, 
There is a considera’ le —t by taking the larger si 

N.B. for thi of Patients ae ouey Disorder 
are affixed to each Box, 








In one thick vol., a new Edition, being the Tenth, enlarged, price 16s, 


ODERN DOMESTIC. MEDICINE; 

a Porutag Taeatiss, sae the § t Cc. * 

and most efficacious Treatment of ep a -! oH wih 'o ‘Colicetion of 

Mediciues, 

&e. Forming a Lo negro Medical Guide for ‘the Clesen Families, 

and luvalid absence of their Medical Adviser. By T. J. 
GRAHAM, M. D., &e. 

“Tt is evidently the result of great prof 

and jedgments the author e 





1 talent, 
every where appears conscientious aod 
candid. One} object ig prominently evident — a simcere desire 
benefit = suffering fellow To d a work deg the 
present to our readers, is rig bes manifest a proper regard for 
Welfare = Literary 
“Tt fs altogether deserving Fh gcse permanent popularity.”—London 
Weekly Review. 


Simpkia = Co., Pi 187, Piccadilly; and 
Tope, 73 Cheapside Bald by all Bebkeclieng 
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day is published, in post 8vo; priet 7s. 64. 
ErroMte of ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 


ere Sithapt windaeeba cud Wend ovale old cated, 





ALISON’S EUROPE. 
In Twenty Volumes, crown 8vo, price £6, with a copious Index, 


HE isTtoRy of EUROPE from 
cement of the FRENCH REVOLUTION in 
MDCCLXXRIX to the RESTORATION of the BOURBONS in 
MDCCCXV. By ARCHIBALD ALISON, ~y F.R.8.E. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








This day is published, in feap. 8vo, price 6e. 
THE FIFTH EDITION OF 

LEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. By JAMES F. W. JOHN- 
— M.A., P.R.8S.L. and E., Honorary Member of the Royal 
ievltural Society of Ei 4,” and Author of “Lectures on Agri- 
a tural Chemistry and G ” &c. 
d and Sons, E 


William Bi ‘h and London. 








On Tu will be published, 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. sitighia for November. Price 2s. 6d. 


nape ite Parliament —IT. Satires and 

one of the Eighteenth Century.—III. A Parcel from Paris.— 

IV. Life in the “Far West.” Part the Last.—V. The late George 

Frederick Ruxton. ms The Naval War of the French yee — 

vil. ei ge ine.—VIII. The Memoirs of Lord Castle- 

mans. 6 Call What is Spain About ?—XI. Conservative 
‘nion. 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45, Street, Edinburgh, and 
37, Paternoster noe Dead. : 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. Vol. 40. 


ILTON'S. PROSE WORKS, Edited by 
J. A. 8T. JOHN, Esq. Vol. III.; which completes the 


A Glimpse at Germa' 





Work. 

The recent volumes are: Milton’s Prose Works, Vols. I. and II.— 
Menzel’s History of Germany—Lamartine’s History of the Girondists 
—Ranke’s History of the Popes—Wheatley On the Common a 
—Coxe’s Life of the of h—Goethe’s owen of te 
—Sheridan’s Dramatic Works and. L ee a Philoso; aah of 

and Language—Machiavelli’s History of 
Coxe’s House of Austria. ley’s stator of ot mae —, 
a of Tax Sranparp Lisnarr may be had of every 
ler. 
Henry G. Boho, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Uniform with the Standard Library, Vol. 14 price 3s. 6d. 

HE STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLO- 
PADIA of Political, Constitutional, Statistical, and Forensic 
edge; forming a work of universal reference on gubjects : 

- Civil Administration, — Eeonomy, Finance, Commerce, Law: 
and Social R To be in Four Monthly Waeuen 


Henry G. Boho, York kc Street, Covent Garden. 


G, P. R, JAMES, ESQ. 

Now ready, post 8vo, 104 pages, price 2s, 6d. 
RALZAMA N: 
A FAIRY DRAMA. 
. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 

Author of “Darnley,” “De L’Orme,” &c. 

“*Camaralzaman’ possesses eee ae t, Es Somet 
insight into human —- tssions, and more SS ype aa mo we Pm ff onen-d 


than any half-dozen of th ro q 
than any half-score of anghody hath Caer Journal. 


Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Sonthampton Street, Strand. 


aaa ae OF THE DANUBE. 
, Second Edition, with a Map, Svo, 15s. 
ISTORY ‘of SERVIA. Translated from the 
German of L. RANKE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER KERR. 
“The translator is entitled to thanks for a valuable addition to the 
lib: '— Spectator. 
“A very excellent work.”— Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 
“Paithfully and felicitously translated by Mrs. Kerr.”—Dublin 


‘orld. 

A ae are ya pte. ob het Srey waned vse 
with the subject; and at han gy ad ni her Pvc, buted ote 
value of the original.”— las Jerrold's Mi 
John Murray, Albemarle rary 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. 


Uniform in 3 vols, In the press, and will be published.in a few days, 
n te Pd voleneer™ ’ 


LIZA .COOK’S POEMS, containing the 
Fae Poems bese at oe those which appeared in the “Second 
Pe ney bar hog paition of the First Volume, beautifully illustrated. 
London; Simpkin, Marehall and Co. Sold by all Booksellers. 
This day is published, 
Dedicated by permission to his Grace the of Canterbury 
HE SECOND PART of the BIBLE of 


EVERY Lats A Poef ‘acid ee ical, of the 
on which Trans- 























of the various 
portions in native 


and Dialects; with about ‘i Specimen 
teran London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ZLEGANT GIFPT-BOOES FOR 1849. 





FISHER’S’ DRAWING-ROOM 


SCRAP-BOOK for 1849. By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. With Con- 

shea Galan tartar Vgnrdasiea egret 
ainin; 

elegantly bound. One Gus i orentiee _— . 


i, 


FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP- 


BOOK for 1849. By Miss sn STRICKLAND. With Contribu- 
tions Senet boent Miss Strickland, and others. With Sixteen Plates, 
elegantly bo Price Bight # Shillings. 


Til. 


BELGIUM, THE RHINE, ITALY, 


oeece, Ane THE MEDITERRANEAN. Illustrated i ina Series 
of beautifully execut: ngravings, fi Drawings on the Spot b 
Thomas Allom, . Colonel Cockburn, Major Irton, Mosane’ Bart 4 
lett, Leitch, rs Volfensberger ; Major-General ‘Sit Grenville T. 
Temple, Bart., and Lieut. Allen of the Royal Engineers. With - 
torical, Classical, and Picturesque Descriptions, by the Rev. G. 
WRIGHT, M.A., and L. F. A. BUCKINGHAM, +™ a Splendid 
Volame, containing Seventy-three Engravings. Price 24 


Iv. 


MRS. ELLIS’S FIRESIDE TALES 


FOR THE YOUNG. Vols. 1 and 2, each containing Twenty beauti- 
ful Steel Engravings, neat cloth, 5s.; cloth elegant, 6s. each Volume. 


Vv. 
PEOPLE’S NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


MRS. ELLIS’S WOMEN OF ENG- 
LAND, their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. With Fourteen 
Engravings. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s, 


vi. 


MRS. ELLIS’S DAUGHTERS OF 


ENGLAND, their Position in Society, Character, and Respon- 
sibilities, With Thirteen Engravings. Bemy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


vil. 


MRS. ELLIS’S FAMILY SECRETS; 


or, Hints to make Home Ha) With Thirty Engravin; Three 
Volumes, Demy 8vo, cloth. PS Hae i 


Vitr. 


MRS. ELLIS’S TEMPER AND 


TEMPERAMENT; or, Varieties of Character. Uniform with 
- cone —— ” With. Eighteen Engravings. Two Volumes, Demy 
8vo, clot 6s. 


Peter Jackson (late Fisher, Son, and Co.), London; and all Book- 
sellers. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS, 





1. 
EPISODES of INSECT LIFE, 


Py. ACHETA DOMESTICA, M.E.S. One vol. crown 8vo, with 35 
ustrations, Real and Ideal, ‘in a new _— le of engraving. Megat 
bound in fancy cloth, 16s. ; coloured and bound in silk extra, 
“To make insects objects of liking would seem the faoee Selb, 
tory step towards making them subjects of learning. 
(In November, 


The POETRY of SCIENCE; or 


STUDIES of the PHYSICAL PHENOMENA of NATURE. By 
ROBERT HUNT, Author of “ Researches on Light,” &. One yo), 
demy 8vo. 12s. [On the 6th November, 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNI. 


THOLOGY. By P. H. GOSSE. One vol. royal 16mo, with Twenty 
Plates of Figures. (In December, 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTO. 


MOLOGY. By MARIA > CATLOW. ~ vol. A. So 16mo, with 
Sixteen Plates of Figures. 7s. +s 10s, 
(Now ready, 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. One vol. royal 16mo, with Twenty Plates of 
Figures. 7s. plain ; 19s. 6d, colow > ‘Now ready, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY 
of IRELAND. By WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esa., President oe 
Nat. Hist. and Phil. Society of Belfast. Vols. 1. and Il. BIRD: 

(Vol. I. in ow 


SERIALS FOR NOVEMBER. 
MOLLUSCA of the VOYAGE of 


H.M.8. SAMARANG. By ARTHUR ADAMS, F-L:S,, and LOVELL 
REEVE, F.L.8., with the mage A Spirula by Professer OWEN, 
F.R.S. ‘Nine oun Plates. 

CURTIS’S BO TANICAL MAGA- 
ZINE. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.&S., Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Third Series. No. 47. Seven Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured. 

Contents : 2 Moonii—Passifiora amabilis— Aquilegia lepto. 
Mslacteneis+Arncte ioider~ 


Barton onia vi! 

BRITISH SEA-WEEDS 

Dr. Baers HISTORY OF. Pe: mieanien.) Part 
V. Six coloured Plates. 2s. 6d.; large p: 

CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, 
FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of the SHELLS of MOLLU scous 
ANIMALS. By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.8. Demy 4to. Part LXVIII, 
Eight coloured Plates. 10s. 

me CONS: HOLOGIA ICONICA 

Issue. Part VIII. Six Plates. 

RIT ISH MY COLOGY, Mrs. 
HUSSEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF. With Seuteme coloured 
Drawings. Part XIX. Royab4to. 6s. 

Reeve, Benham and Reeve, Kibg William Streét, Strand. 





On 17th October, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 3s. cloth, uniform with Waverley Novels, 48 vols., Life, 10 vols., and 
Poetical Works, 12 vols., 


VOLUME FIRST OF THE 


MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


In 28 Volumes, with 56 Engravings after Turner, Atian, &c. To be continued Fortnightly till completed. ' 





In November, Two Vols. Post Octavo, 


NARRATIVE OF 
THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


BEGUN BY HIMSELF, AnD CONTINUED BY 
J. G. LOCKHART, ESQ. 





In December, 1 vol. crown 8yvo, 


A COLLECTION FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 


FROM THE 


WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


R. CADELL, EDINBURGH: HOULSTON, AND, STONEMAN, LONDON, 





FOR] 
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Just published, (to be had at all the Libraries,) in 2 yols. post Syo,, clothy priee, 18s» «4 


MARY BARTON: 
A Tale of Manchester Wife. 
FORMING THE NEW VOLUMES OF “ CHAPMAN & HALL’S SERIES.” 


“The author of ‘Mary Barton’ will not have bene to wait for his or her due honour from the world. 
This is the sort of book which has long been wanted, and whether sent forth by a well-known or an unknown 
author, it is equally sure of commanding attention. Gladly do we hail the advent of a true genius who can 
interpret faithfully between the operatives and the masters—between the low and the high—between the 
starving and the well-fed. The author of ‘Mary Barton’ has all the requisites for becoming one of the most 
powerful friends of the poor in this country.”—Jerrold's Newspaper. 

“Excellent in the anatomy of feelings and motives, in the display of character, in the life-hxe and simple 
use of dialogue—and the result is, a painful interest very rare in our experience.” —Atheneum. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 





This day is published, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 4s., 


Forming the New Volume of the Cheap Issue of the Works of Mr. Charles Dickens. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


With a Frontispiece from a Painting by GEORGE CATTERMOLE. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 











Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


FIELD SPORTS 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES OF AMERICA. 
BY FRANK FORESTER, 


(HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, ESQ.) 
Author of “The Roman Traitor,” “ Oliver Cromwell,” and “ Marmaduke Wyvil.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


—_______ 





Now ready, price Half-a-Crown each, 


BENTLEY’S CABINET LIBRARY. 


No. 1. THE CLOCKMAKER. First Sentes. 
No. 2. THE CLOCKMAKER. Seconp Series. 
No. 3. THE CLOCKMAKER. Turrp (and concluding) Srntes. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


P| 
Aa 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO MISS EDGEWORTH. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


HELEN CHARTERIS. 


A Nobel of the Present Dap. 


“ Of all defects with which frail man is curst, 
How oft a want of firmness proves the worst ; 
Ah! rather seek to build upon the wave, 
Than trust one hour to Indecision's slave.” 
Tue Rivau SisTERs. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


—————} 


— 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 16s., and may be had at all the Libraries, 


GOALS AND GUERDONS; 


OR, 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LIFE. 
BY A VERY OLD LADY. 


CHARLES OLLIER, 18 AND 19, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 





On the 3ist inst, will be published, 
I. 
Part 3, price 1s. 
HE POTTLETON LEGACY; a Romance 
of Town and Country History. By ALBERT SMITH. With 
two Lilustrations on Steel, by Hastor K. Buowns, (“ Phiz.”) 
It. 
With Three Plates, beautifully tinted, Part 7, price 1s. 
GAVARNI IN LONDON, Edited by 
ALBERT SMITH. 
Mt, 
Part 4, price 1s, 
THE LONDON ANECDOTES for all 


Readers, on the plan of “The Percy prongenaen il containing Anecdotes 
of Pictures and Painters. 

Part 1, Anecdotes of the Blectrie Telegraph. 

Part 2, Anecdotes of Popular Authors. 

Part 3. Anecdotes of Inventors and Discoverers. 


D. Bogue, 86, Pleet Street; and Sold Everywhere. 





NEW WORK BY MR, HORACE MAYHEW. 
On the 31st inst., price Is. 


MoE WOMEN and CHILDREN. By 
HORACE MAYHEW. Profusely Illustrated by H. G. Hie. 


Also, by the same Author, price 1s., New Editions of 


MODEL MEN. Illustrated by Hine. 
CHANGE for a SHILLING; with Illastra- 


tions by Hine. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet Street; and sold everywhere. 





NEW WORK BY MR. ANGUS B. REACH, 
On the 1st of November will be published Part 1, price 1s. (to be 
completed in Six Monthly Parts) of 
LEMENT LORIMER; or, The Book with 
the Iron Clasps. A Romauce of Times’ Past ‘and Présent. 
By ANGUS B. REACH, Illostrated by Guozes Cavixsnank. 


David Bogue, Fleet Street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





THE EVENTFUL YEAR 1848, 
Early in January will be published, 
ISTORY OF THE YEAR 1848, 
BY WALTER K. KELLY. 
D. Bogue, Fleet Street. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “VANITY FAIR.” 


On the Ist of N: ber will be d, price Is.,(to be continued 
Monthly,) i I. of 
IE 8; 


HIS FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES, HIS" FRIENDS 
AND HIS GREATEST ENEMY. By W. M. THACKERAY, 
Author of “ Vanity Fair,” “The Snob-Papers” in Punon, &e. &c 

With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by the Author. 


London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Early in D ber will be p i 
In 1 vol. small 8vo, price 58, 
HE HAUNTED MAN and the GHOST’S 


BARGAIN; A Faney for Chrismas-Time. By CHARLES 
DICKENS, 


London : Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








ARGARET and LUCRETIA DAVIDSON, 

Life and Recollections of, with Poetical Remains. B 

WASHINGTON IRVING and Miss SEDGWICK, Super roy: 
$2mo, 28. cloth ; 2s. 6d. gilt elegant. 

THE EMIGRANT’S HOME. By Mars. 

CLAVERS, (an actual Settler.) Super royal 32mo, 1s. 6d. cloth gilt 


London: W. Tegg and Co, Aylott and Jones. 


MERSON’S ESSAYS, ORATIONS, and 

LECTURES. The London Edition, 12mo, 3s. 6a. cloth; 

3s. sewed, The Essays separate, 2s. sewed. Orations and Lectures, 
separate, 1s. 6d. 


PORTWINE’S HAND-BOOK tothe STEAM 
ENGINE, &., 1s. cloth. 
W. Tegg and Co. T. Nelson, Aylott and Jones. 








THE ENGLISH STRUWWELPETER, 
1 vol. 4to, bds., 24 Coloured Plates, price 2s. 6d. 


HE ENGLISH STRUWWELPETER:;) or 
Pretty Stories and Fanny Pictures for Little Children. * hher 
the Sixth Edition of the celebrated German work of Dr. Hurnaica 
Horrmann. 
London Agency of the German Literary Institution, 32, Nicholas 
Lane, bard Street: and all respectable Bookse! * 





UHLAND’S POEMS. 
In 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 
if HE. POEMS OF. LUDWIG UHLAND. 


Now for the first time translated from the German; together 
otiee of the Author, and necessary Notes. By 


with a Biographical N 
ALEXANDER PLATT. 
London Agency of the German Meer poctkanien, 32, Nicholas 

5 and all respectable Booksellers. 


Lane, Lombard Street 














NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 
WARE Debi ele 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. 
By Mrs. JAMESON.’ With numerous Woodcuts and 16 Etehings by 
the Author. \ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 42s. 


Mr. -RICH'S COMPANION to the 
LATIN: DICTIONARY, | With about 2000 Woodeuts from the 
Antique. Post Syo, 2is, 
* 3 


MAXIMS ‘and PRECEPTS of the 


SAVIOUR, fa Illuminated’ Printing. Bound in the style of the 
‘Opus Anglicam.’ aannteher 2ls.; morocco, (by Hayday,) 30s. 


EOCLESIASTES; or, The Preacher. 


Tiaminated in the Missal Style, by OWEN JONES. In massive 
caryed covers, Imperial 8vo, 42s, [On November 15. 


5. 
“The SONG of SOLOMON. From the 


— I 4 in + 2. Btyle, iilecaee JONES. 
m [On November 15. 


6. 
SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SON- 


NETS. Set in Borders of Coloured Ornaments and Vignettes, and 
richly bound. Square feap. 8vo. 


A RECORD of the BLACK PRINCE, 


inthe Words of Chroniclers. 'Iluminated by H. N. HUM. 
PHREYS. In pat | and pierced covers. Post 8vo, 21s. 
[On Friday next. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 


the Accession of James IT. ‘By THOMAS BABINGTON MACAU- 
LAY. Vols land. I. svo, 


The. JUDGES of: ENGLAND: with 


Sketehes ‘of Lives, &c. &. FOSS, F.8.A. of the In 
Temple. Vol Land il.” aro, 200. rt 


10, 


An HISTORICAL INQUIRY into 


the cere of Beauty in Architecture and the Arts. By J. FER- 
GUSSON. Plates and Woodcuts, Vol. 1. Imperial 8vo. 


nN. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of WILLIAM 


Stoke RJ his Son, W. W. COLLINS. Portrait, &c. 
2 vols. post Svo, 
“OP. 125 


The FOUNTAIN of ARETHUSA. 


By meng tg E. LANDOR, M.A., Author of “ The Fawn of Sertorius.” 
2 vols. post Svo. 
13, 


in FOOD ALL and HAMMOND’S Solu- 
he Questions of the General Examination at Easter, 1848, 
peo oe by Hee Majesty’s Inapectors of Schools. 12mo, 4s. 
ly. 


Just published. 
“4. 
LETTERS of WILLIAM III. and 


LOUIS res 3a So, ate 1697 to 1 Edited b 
pins a ign (1697 to 1700.) y P. 


Mr. DAWSON. BORRER’S NARRA- 
TIVE fa SpA ne the ape with the Adventures of 


‘The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No: CLXXVIII. 846, 6. 


Professor LINDLEY'S INTRODUC- 


TION to BOTANY. 4th Edition. corrected and enlarged. Plat 

and Woodeuts. 2 vols. Gyo; 24s. iz aa 
yt 

paperanian 


INFANT ‘BAPTISM ‘a SCRIP- 
trek Witton Sect ee” rv 0 ite Adtiniatration, 


LONDON: ‘LONGMAN, nRown, ¢ GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


4 abt eae 2ARgist 
Dr. C:. WEST'S LECTURES on the | TiTman 
Sine came ante 











NEW PUBLICATIONS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 


CAMPAIGN in FRAN CE in the 
pias 1792. Pence 6 <9 the German of GOETHE by ROBERT 
‘ARIE » Barrister. at-La' [On Tuesday next, 


The ROMANCE of the PEERAGE; 


of Family History. 4. encne LILLIE CRAIK. 
Prost 10s. 62, with a Portrait. 





or, Curiosities 
Volume First. 


A CHART of the ce PUBLIC HEALTH 


ACT. By CHARLES E. BERNARD, c. tom 
On a large shect, price 1s. 


The HAND: 7 Phrenologically con- 
sidered. ne a Glimpse at the Relation of the Mind with the 
Organization of the Body. _: [Pest ‘ost Svo, 4s. 6d., with 4 Plates. 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION: a 


History. By THOMAS CARLYLE. [Third Edition, 2 vols. Svo, 31s. 6d. 


The LIFE of SCHILLER. By Tuomas 


CARLYLE. [4 New Edition, with a Portrait, small 8vo, 88. 6d. 


PAST and PRESENT. By Tuomas 


CARLYLE. [Second Edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES on HEROES and HERO- 
WORSHIP. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
“_ (Third Balition, smait 900, 9¢. 


CHARTISM. By ‘By Tuomas Cantye, 


___[Beeond Edition, crown 8vo, 52. 


CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 


ESSAYS, Bs THOMAS CARLYLE. 
‘ [Third Edition, 4 vols. 8vo, 42s, 


TRANSLATION of GOETHE'S 


WILHELM MEISTER. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
{Second Baition, revicad, 3 vols. small 8vo, 18s. 


DIARY and NOTES of HORACE 


TEMPLETON, Esq., Late Secretary of Legation at —. 
2 


if , 21a. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 
the late DANIEL O'CONNELL. UL. By W.J. 0" pe agpry stg be Esq. 
The HALF-SISTERS: a Novel. By 
GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY, Author of “Zoe; the History of 
Two Lives.” (2 vole. post 8vo, 18s, 


WAYFARING SKETCHES among 


the GREEKS and TURKS, and on the SHORES of the DANUBE. 
By a SEVEN YEARS’ RESIDENT in! in GREECE. (Post 8vo. 9s. 


COSTUME in ENGLAND : a Histor 'y 


of Dress. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With upwards of 600 
Engravings. [1 thick vol. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


TRAVELS in the STEPPES of the 
CASPIAN SBA, the CRIMEA, the CAUCASUS, &. By XAVIER 
HOMMAIRE DE HELL, Civil Engineer, Member of the Société 
Géologique of France, &c. [Avo, lls. 


SIR JAMES BROOKE’S JOUR- 
NALS of EVENTS in BORNEO, and the EXPEDITION of H.M.8, 
DIDO, for the SUPERESSION of — CY. By Captain the Hon. 
HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. ‘0 the O of Labuan 
by WALTER K. KELLY. Third Edition, With Maps and Views. 

2 vols 8vo, 11, 128. 


CHESS for BEGINNERS. By 


WILLIAM LEWIS. [Third Edition, 5s. 6d. cloth. 


The KNIGHT of GWYNNE. By 


CHARLES LEVER, Author of “Harry Lorrequer.” With 40 Illus- 
trations Phiz.' {1 vol, Svo, 21s. 


MARIE: a Tale from the. French. 


Edited by COUNT D’ORSAY. With 4 Illustrations. [Small 8vo, 5s. 


SHAKESPEARE PROVERBS; or, 
The Wise Saws of our Wisest Poet collected into a Modern Instance. 
By MARY COWDEN CLARER. [Price 4s. 


MARK: WILTON, the Merchant’s 

Clerk : a Tale, By the Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, Author of 
“Records of a Good Man’s Life,” &c. With Tlustrations. 

Mr M 98. 
O U Ly STREET. By M M.’A. 
Author of “Mrs: pomanee ee &e. pile 

with 16 astoon by the Autho 
{In ‘Ato, be, plain, and 7s. 6d. coloured, 


MRS. PERKING'S BALL: By Mr. 
A. TITMARSH, Author of “ Vanity Fair)’ &e, T Edition, 
vans Plates drawn by the Author. 
[Tn 4to, 78. 6d. plain, or 10s. 6d. coloured. 


London; CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 








. ALeuuante Strazzr, 
October 28th, 1848, 


NE Ww WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER, 


1. 
CONTINUATION of the HISTORY 


of GREECE. By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. Maps. Vole. 5 and¢, 
8v0. 
9 


~e 


NARRATIVE of SEVERAL TOURS 
tothe CITIES and CEMETERIES of ETRURIA, By GEORGE 
DENNIS, Esq. Map and Plates. 2 vols, 8vo. 


3. 
DALMATIA and MONTENEGRO. 


By Sir GARDNER WILKINSON. Maps and Plates. 2 v0's. 810, 
4. 
A NARRATIVE of RESEARCHES 


and DISCOVERIES in NINEVEH. By A. H. LAYARD, Eu. 
Plates and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 
5. 
THE me a yer ay bee of NINEVEH, 
I d by 100 E ing ings made by Mr. LAYARD. 
Folio. 





6. 
WORKS of HORACE; Illustrated 


with more than 300 Vignettes from the Antique, &c. WITH AN 
ORIGINAL LIFE. By Rev. H. 1. MILMAN, Crown 8vo. 


~ 


te 


RANKE’S HISTORY of PRUSSIA. 
Complete. Translated by Sir A. and Lady DUFF GORDON. 3 vols. 
8vo. 

8. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 5 Reeve 
MAHON. Selected from hia Contributions to the Quantea.y 
Review. Post Svo. 9 


MEMOIRS of SIR THOMAS 
FOWELL BUXTON, Bart. By CHARLES BUXTON, Esq. Second 
Edition. Portrait and Views. Svo. 16s. [Neat week, 


10, 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS 


of ENGLAND. By LORD CAMPBELL. Fiast Szatus. 4 Neo 
Edition. 3 vols, 8v0. i 


A MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC 
ENQUIRY, for the use of OFFICERS on FOREIGN SERVICE. 
Edited by Sir J. F. W. HERSCHELL, Bart. Post 8v0, (Published 
by Order of the Admiralty.) 

12, 


THE DOCTRINE of the INCARNA- 


TION of OUR LORD JESUS CIIRIST, By ARCHDEACON 


WILBERFORCE, 80. 
13. 


NOTES from BOOKS. By Henry 


TAYLOR. Esq. Post 8vo. Uniform with“ Novas rnom Lire.” 
14. 
THE ANCIENT PRACTICE of 


PAINTING in OIL and on GLASS. Collected from unpublishe! 
MSS. With Notes, &c. By Mrs. MERRIFIELD. 2 vols. 8vo. 


15. 
OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. By THOMAS SHAW, B.A. Post 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Altemarle Street. 
Fn 
: e JERDAN, a No. 5, Catherine 


mares: Fe. Street, 
TrEnARY GAZETTE 
Md in the county of Middlesex. 
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